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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘* Observer” will please understand that the reason of the non-appearance of his article 
on ** The Last Campaign,” is owing to our not having received a copy of the Statistics of 
Time furnished from this office toJ.S S. As soon asa duplicate can be obtained it will be 
published with pleasure. The statistics referred to are fuller than any that have ever ap- 
peared, ten days having been employed in the compilation. 

C.R. F.—Much obliged for the elegant [ndia-ink drawings of your Deer’s Horns. 


Zenith has Paid Forfeit to Miss Foote! 

The mail of the 24th ult. brought us a letter from our Special Correspondent at Lexing- 
ton, Ky , written on the afternoon of the LJth ult., containing the intelligence that Zenith 
had paid $2500 forfeit to Miss Foote, in their match for $5000, four mile heats, which was 
to have beenrunon that day. Zenith was incapacitated from starting, owing to his having 
sprung the tendon of his left fore leg. It is stated that the injury is so serious that it is 
doubtful if he will ever show onthe Turf again. We indulge the hope, however, that the 
fears of his friends have magnified the extent of his injury, and that he may yet demon~- 
strate his worthiness to be considered “ one of ’em’’ among the best horses ever bred West 
of the Alleghanies. 





RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExaNDRIA, D.C. Mount Vernon Course, J. (. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesda,y 4th Oct. 
Ba.timore, Md. - - Kendal! Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday 18th Oct. 
BaTESVILLE, Arks. Jockey (‘lub Fall Meeting. 4th Thursday, 27th Oct. 
Campen & PHILA. Jockey Ciub Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 26th Oct. 
CoLumBia, Tenn. - Ashland Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 10th Oct. 
HayneEviLteE, Ala - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 25th Oct. 
Hinps Co., Miss. - Uakland Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Nov. 
— - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Thursday, 3d Nov. 
Ho.uy Spr’as,Miss Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4:h Tuesday, 26th Oct. 
LovisviLLE, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 
MoBILE, Ala. - - - Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting 2d week in Dec. 
MonT@oMERY, Ala. Be:trand Course, Jockey Club Fal] Meeting, Ist Monday, Ist Nov. 
NatTcHez, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J C. Fall Meeting, 4ta Wednesday 23d Nov. 
NEw OR.Eavps, La. Metarie Course,Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Wednesday. 14th Dec. 
sis sas ‘* Louisiana Course, J. ©. Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 2ist Dec 
New York- - - - - Umon Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 

5 ons - - - - Beacon Course, N. J., Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday,1]}:h Oct. 
Pittsyivania C.H. Va. Oakland Course, J. C. Fali Meeting, lst Wednesday, 5th Oct. 
Rep Bripe@eE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 5th Oct. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - St. Louis Course, Jockey Club Fal] Meeting, 2d Monday, 10th Oct. 
Wasuineaton, D.C. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, Il]tn Oct. 











A DAY’S SHOOTING IN “PURGATORY SWAMP,” 


ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


Tue following adventures in a day’s sport on the first of Sep- 
tember fell to my lot just three years ago, and although to a travel- 
ler in the United States they would be as common as blackberries 
in autumn, they may not be quite uninteresting to those who have 
not yet burnt powder on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The moon shone bright, and the stars were unveiled by a cloud, 
as myself and a companion started from New York in a steamer 
on our way to Hamptonburgh for a day’s sport in Purgatory Swamp. 
The unruffled Hudson reflected the clear rays, and the refreshing 
filmy mist rolled along the sides of the Highlands in graceful folds, 
nothing breaking the silence reigning over the gorgeous scenery, 
save the melancholy note of the whip-poor-will. Proceeding up 
the river till within a short distance of the Catskill mountains, we 
stopped at the Orange County House, and procured a light wagon 
for our dogs and equipments. For some distance our road was on 
the extreme verge of the river, and, smoking best Havanas, we 
rattled along right merrily, dividing our admiration between the 
excellent flavor of the cigars and the magnificence of the view. 

Our horse trotted, as most American horses do, very fast, and 
the seventeen miles to the destined spot for the night’s rest, were 
soon accomplished. It was about one o’clock that I knocked at the 
door of the Inn whose sign advertised its title of the Bull, and loudly 
summoned the attendance of any one who would usher our steed 
to the stall and ourselves to bed. After bruising my knuckles with 
divers and countless raps, a grunt of dissatisfaction, the creaking 
of an opening casement, and a round face emerging in the pale 
light of the fickle moon, followed. 

‘What do you want ?” was the laconic inquiry from the evidently 
chagrined and disturbed proprietor of the countenance. 

“To lodge here to-night,” I replied. 

“Then you can’t, and there’s no two ways about that,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“ Why not?” inquired I. 

‘“‘ Travel in the day-time,” added the host of the Bull. “I won’t 
get up to let you in.” 

“ But where are we to go ?” said I, beginning to entertain serious 
solicitude for our helpless condition. 

“You may go to ,;” a place paved with good intentions. 





‘‘ Where broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s pray’rs, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs.” 


The reply was far more briefly couched : but such was the true 
intent and meaning. 


‘What is to be done with our horse ?” inquired my friend. 
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“ Leave him where he is for what I care,” replied the free citi- 
zen and independent landlord of the Bull. 

‘But where are we to go?” persisted I. 

“To the devil if it suits your humor,” rejoined the host. “ That’s 
none o’ my business,” continued he. 

‘“* Nor our pleasure,” added my companion. 

“A cordial reception this,” observed I. ‘ A pretty day’s shoot- 
ing we shall have.” 

“What, have you come a-gunning ?” inquired our inhospitable 
host. 

Both of us answered in aloud affirmative. There was something 
in the interrogatory that gave hope for a consummation of our ar- 
dent wishes for a snooze. 

“That alters the complexion of the thing,” rejoined the now 
changed voice. ‘I took ye for Downeast pedlers.” 

Although this explanation was any thing but flattering as a per- 
sonal reference, it sounded like a herald of glad tidings, and our 
wearied frames were already luxuriating in bland anticipation of 
mint juleps, brandy-cocktails, gin-slings, or any other of the multi- 
farious mixtures so readily to be procured in an American Inn, how- 
ever humble it may be. 

It subsequently appeared that the host of the Bull had frequently 
been disturbed from slumber sweet by those gentlemen who shave 
dollars out of wooden nutmegs, following the equivocal trade of 
peddling, and whose custom is to force tin kettles, or any description 
of ware they may have at a discount value, in lieu of good and law- 
ful money for board and lodging. Not finding their society either 
profitable or improving, mine host was careless of their patronage 
by day, and invariably declined to administer to their comforts at 
night for any offers of reward or threats of punishment. 

After our admission we laughed heartily at the mistake of our 
host, in which he vociferously joined, and by his attentions endea- 
vored to make up for the error. The larder was rifled of its best 
contents, and leaving us to refresh ourselves with their kindly in- 
fluence, he quitted the room to attend to our horse, impatient for 
oats and hay. 

In about a quarter of an hour he returned from fulfilling the im- 
portant duties of the stable. I had scarcely looked at the figure of 
our host before, but as he entered I thought I had never seen a 
finer specimen of a healthy, athletic, and good-natured fellow. 
Upon his round red face happiness and contentment were blended. 
Time had frosted his hair, but not a furrow was indented in his 
forehead, and not a wrinkle was screwed.in his rubicund cheek. 
A corporation of which an Alderman might have been proud prov ed 
his living to be of no mean order, and altogether, a more satisfie d, 
happy being, cannot be imagined. 

“You must have thought me a beauty,” said he, putting down his 
stable-lamp upon the bar, “ to speak in that manner as I did; but I 
thought ye peddling Downeasters, and that’s a fact:” and then he 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

It appeared as if scarcely ten minutes had elapsed after we had 
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retired to bed before the summons of ‘ Now, Gentlemen, breakfast 
is ready ; it’s time to be stirring.” 

The morning was beautiful. Under my bed-room window crept 
a honey-suckle thickly covered with blossoms, from which numbers 
of humming-birds were sipping the sweet dew, and buzzing their 
rapid wings from flower to flower. ‘The fresh-mown grass in an 
adjacent field sent its delicious odor upon a soft, refreshing air, and 
upon hill and dale, forest, wood, and copse, the sun streamed his 
bright rays glittering in all his transcendant beauty. ‘The fire- 
fly was succeeded by the bee and ant, the robin for the whip-poor- 
will. It was the birth of a glorious summer’s day, a life in itself. 
As I rested upon the window-frame looking at the landscape before 
me, I thought of the countless numbers who exist and pass away 
without once feeling the influence of such a morning, and the ex- 
quisite enjoyment of gazing at Nature decked in all her early 
loveliness—the myriads who toil in crowded cities from year to 
year for wealth which they know not how to enjoy when procured, 
for power only productive of care and sorrow. ‘Thus generations 
have swept into oblivion, and millions are passing with the like 
fate, to live in sel%created misery, to die and be forgotten. 

A halloo from below reminded me of the necessity of gaitering 
instead of thinking. “1 guess you take a considerable time to fix 
off,” said my host, as | descended tothe breakfast-room. “It’s now 
time that you should begin,” continued he ; “for it'll be terrible hot 
at noon.” 

Upon completing a breakfast which can be eaten only with a 
proper appetite at sunrise, we started for Purgatory Swamp, pro- 
verbial for the plenitude of its woodcocks. The ground was about 
half a mile from the Inn, and upon entering asmall thicket, one of 
our setters, “ Don,” at once came to a stanch point, and was imme- 
diately backed by his companion, Carlo. I was behind a tree 
when the flap of a cock’s wing made me spring forward fora clear 
place. I just saw him between the leaves, and pulled the first 
barrel, saw him top a bough, and fruitlessly snapped the other. A 
roar from my friend’s gun succeeded, and down came a plump and 
half-grown cock. We had not proceeded many yards when a fox 
ran through the long grass before me. I covered sly Reynard with 
a correct and deadly aim, but the killing of a Charley thus appeared 
so unnatural to an Englishman that I withdrew the gun from my 
shoulder, and gave him a loud hearty “ Tally-ho” instead. The 
view-halloo had scarcely ceased when a cock’s swift wing whistled 
past me. He dodged among the branches and was out of sight 
when I pressed the trigger at him. Carlo, with his propensity to 
retrieve, sprang forwards, followed by Don. A Joud angry growl 
told me that the bird had fallen, and was the subject of dispute 
which should have the honor of depositing it at my feet. Carlo 
succeeded in his claim of priority, and hastened with the tropy in 
his mouth towards me. As we continued to advance, the thicket 
became more dense and the ground more marshy. Clouds of mus- 
quitoes hovered in the air offensive to the olfactory nerves from 
the rotten and decaying vegetable matter which for ages had con- 
tinued to increase with every fall of the leaf. Occasionally a 
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sharp bite informed me of the whereabouts of a trespasser upon 
my skin, and a smart slap caused either destruction to the foe or 
his evacuation. 

I was treading upon some tall coarse rushes under a low bush, 
when a couple of woodcocks rose at the same time within a few 
feetof me. I pulled at them right and left, and down they toppled 
almost simultaneously to swell the contents of my now increasing 
pockets. Not hearing my friend’s usual brief question of “ Kill ?” 
I looked round for him, and to my infinite surprise saw him occupied 
in cutting a large stick. 

** What are you about ?” inquired [. 

“ Don’t make a noise,” replied he ; “ here’s a copperhead.” 

Upon going nearer to him, he pointed to a brown snake coiled 
upon a heap of dried leaves. “'There’s a chap that could send 
you into the long sleep as effectually as a dose of prussic acid,” 
observed my companion, as he cautiously approached the reptile in 
the rear. 

I told him to wait that I might have a good look at it. As if 
aware of danger, the snake coiled itself up, and, rearing its head 
and neck, threatened, with hissing tongue distended, our hostile 
advances. 

“T’ll shoot him,” said I, “if you have no objection.” 

“ Certainly not, if you choose to waste a charge,” replied my 
friend, retiring from the snake’s vicinity. 

Standing within a few yards I aimed at the creature’s head, and, 
pulling the trigger, decapitated him. He measured three feet, and, 
as I was informed, the more rare rattle-snake was not a whit more 
to be avoided. 

We were now among a number of fine large willows, with a 
small rapid stream gurgling through them. ‘The ground at every 
step sunk from under our tread, and was thickly covered with 
green moss, high and broad weeds. It was the spot of all others 
for a woodcock haunt. We continued to plod through the Swamp, 
every now and then bringing down a bird, until the heat became 
almost insupportable. Large drops of perspiration rolled from our 
melting bodies, thirst parched our throats and lips, and we began 
to wish ourselves in any other vicinity than that of Purgatory 
Swamp. Not a breath of air fanned even a leaf, sucking musqui- 
toes revelled on our blood, and altogether the position was any 
thing but a pleasurable one. At length a little log hut was visible 
in an opening cut among the high trees, and sloping to a wide, 
clear stream, about fifty yards distant. A large barn was close by, 
and the yard contiguous well stocked with its denizens of various 
kinds of poultry. We hailed the haven with delight, and proceed- 
ed towards the open door. A large fat dog bounded from the 
threshold, and announced our approach by a noisy but not angry 
bark, for all the time he wagged his bushy tail, and wore any thing 
but an expression of displeasure. ‘ Down, Wash, down,” said a 
voice authoritatively, as a young woman came out of the house to 
learn the cause of the unusual sounds from Wash, who obeyed the 
order with alacrity, and commenced a game of reciprocal and mi- 
nute inspection with Don and Carlo. 
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Immediately followed from the entrance an old man, whose long 
time-bleached locks swept upon his shoulders. Both acknowledged 
our salutations courteously, and invited us into the house. ‘The 
best of cider was produced, with bread, cheese, butter, and fruit ; 
and permitting us to pay due attention to the delicacies without in- 
terruption, save the too pressing wish for further demolition of dis- 
carded dainties, the old man rubbed his hands, and inquired what 
sport we had met with. 

“ Tolerably good,” I replied. 

“Fifty year ago,” rejoined he, “ and the hatching season over, a 
step could not be put upon this Swamp without driving up a wood- 
cock.” 

‘“‘ Have you been here that time ?” inquired my friend. 

‘‘ Eighty-six years I have been here, Sir,” returned he. “I was 
born in this house. My parents were the first settlers here,” con- 
tinued he, “and that stone house you may see through the thicket 
was built by my father and mother. They were seven years build- 
ing it, my father laying the stones and mixing the mortar, while 
my mother picked them up and carried them in her apron to him. 
They used to trade with the Indians for fur, and saved a consider- 
able property, but always dealing fairly by them, and this saved 
their lives in the end: for during the war the house was surround- 
ed by more than three hundred warriors, and as they were about 
bursting in the door, one stepped forward and said, ‘ Peace to our 
white brother! he has always been honest with us.’ So you see, 
gentlemen, even with savages, honesty’s the best policy.” 

‘** Does this Swamp belong to you ?” inquired I. 

“A great deal of it did,” returned the old man, “ and all that high 
land you see there full of corn and grain. ‘There’s not better in 
the county of Orange,” continued he. ‘“ But many years ago, as 
my children and grandchildren were working in the harvest-field, 
a thought came over me that it would be better to portion out the 
land to them, and see them well doing in the world before I died. 
After planning out the ground without their knowledge, I summon- 
ed them as the sun was setting under that large tree, and there gave 
up all that I possessed, excepting only this house and garden. It 
was the happiest evening of my life. My children and their fa- 
milies, fourteen in number, there received with tears of gratitude, 
their possessions from me, and I now have the pleasure of seeing 
them surrounding me happy and contented.” 

“What is your name ?” asked my companion, interested in the 
relation. 

“The President of Purgatory Swamp, I am called,” replied the 
old man, laughing; ‘ but my real name is Peter Bull.” 

The heat of the day passed, we left our entertaining friend, Pe- 
ter Bull, andrecommenced the sport. Just as we departed, a large 
bald-headed eagle, pursued by two king-birds, flew towards us. It 
was strange to see these tantalizing pigmies hover over, and dart 
at the monarch of the air. Down he stooped almost to the earth 
to avoid his persecutors, and then, soaring again, became a mere 
speck in the firmament. Quick as arrows the king-birds darted 
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after him, and, as far as I could see, the attack continued unabated. 
Not unfrequently the eagle is at length exhausted, and finally killed 
by these diminutive creatures, which are not bigger than our com- 
mon starlings. 

We continued bagging the woodcock till dusk, and counted 
twenty-eight couples. At an appointed place our host of the Bull 
was waiting with horse and wagon, and hailed our appearance 
with “ That’s right, I like punctuality. I was afeard you’d meet 
with the President.” 

“* We did,” replied my companion. 

“ What, and managed to get away from him before sun-down !” 
was the exclamation. ‘ Well, that’s a strange thing anyhow.” 

“ How so 2” inquired I. 

‘“‘ He’s a first-rate whole sowl fellow,” returned our host ; ‘‘ there’s 
no two ways about that, but a phenomenon to talk, and that’s a 
fact,” continued he, rattling us towards the Inn. 

“T have a jug of milk-punch all ready for ye to sharpen up 
with,” resumed our host, “and as good a dinner as I could get.” 

Our friend’s preparations were unobjectionable, and but few plea- 
santer evenings have I passed than in the unpolished society of 

‘the honest host of the Bull at Hamptonburgh. 


London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for September, 1842. 
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Ovr illustration this month is copied from one in the London 


(Old) “ Sporting Magazine,” for January last. It is thus introduced 
by our trans-atlantic contemporary : 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

We had just got to the outside of the copse when we heard something be 
tween a yelp and a growl, and, turning back to ascertain the cause, discovered a 
fine dog fox caught in a true vulpecidal implement. Our first impulse was to 
rescue him, despite the wound that most probably would have lamed him for life ; 
but, before we could make the attempt, the branches crackled to our right, and 
out stepped one of those “ velveteen destructives,”” who had received his orders to 
‘slay and destroy,” and who, by his eye, would have done anything for his wages. 
Our representations to save Reynard’s life were in vain : he had probably perceived 
our inclination, and had steeled himself against any reprieve, though we would 
have bought him off. After an animated and useless parley, therefore, we turned 
away, unwilling to see him breathe out his last, although the fellow had not the de- 
cency to let us get out of hearing ere he knocked him on the head. I shall never 
forget pug’s appearance when we first caught sight of him shewing his teeth and 
writhing in the iron grasp that held him. Poor devil! he was a famous fellow, 
and would have stood well before hounds. We chatted it over after dinner, and 
Tom, who isa bit of a brush, made a sketch of it, which, if your artist can trick 
out in colors of his trade, you are welcome to for Maca. It is rather making 
light of the varmint’s sufferings, and I don’t much like it myself, but you must, 
if you engrave it, call it “‘ Gin and Bitters.” 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the August Number of the ‘‘ Turf Regtster,”’ page 442. 





ON CLOTHING, ETC. 

Various are the sorts of clothes, and various are the purposes 
for which they are used, about a race-horse; but one very princi- 
pal use of them in the training of horses, is to lighten those of 
strong constitutions of their flesh, without injuring their legs ; and 
this they do most effectually, if they are sufficiently and properly 
applied on their sweating days. To shew that they are not to be 
dispensed with, let us, for example, suppose a craving, lusty horse, 
to be put into training, and that he is to work without clothes. 
The groom, with a view to have the horse light, must get what is 
commonly called the waste and spare off him, or the horse cannot 
possibly run his length at a racing pace; therefore, to attain the 
point of getting such a horse clean in his muscle without the ap- 
plication of clothes, the groom must give him not only very strong 
gallops, but he would be obliged to sweat him often at very long 
lengths ; at least twice the distance he would have to go in clothes ; 
and even then, should the morning be cool, the horse would most 
likely sweat but little. He would, consequently, be but triflingly 
lightened of his flesh. This is not the only inconvenience; the 
length and pace being so often got into him, perhaps on hard 
ground, his legs and feet, from the weight of his body, together 
with that of his rider, would soon become so seriously injured as 
to occasion his work being stopped. Nor could physic be given 
to such a horse often enough, to assist in lightening him of his 
flesh, without too much debilitating his constitution. In short, 
such a horse as I have here described, could not be brought into 
racing form without the use of clothes. There are some very 
slight delicate horses which may be trained without either physic 
or clothes. These are such as are naturally light in themselves, 
are of good speed, and seldom engaged but in short distances. 

As well as describing the clothes which are used for the purpose 
of training race horses, I shall also give a brief description how 
every other article in the saddlery line, which may be in use either 
in the stables or about the horses, should be made. For unless a 
saddler is constantly in the habit of working for a race-horse sta- 
ble, he would not know how to make many of the things which 
training grooms have to make use of in the practice of their pro- 
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sheet, quarter-piece, breast-cloth, pad-cloth, and _fillet-cloth, with 
rollers to secure them; these form a complete suit of clothes. 
They are bound round the edges with any sort of fancy-colored 
binding the owner may make choice of. But the last mentioned 
cloth, which is made of white swan’s skin, I believe is now out of 
use in most stables, the hood answering every purpose of this 
cloth, which was formerly used to throw over the horse’s loins 
while feeding, after his being dressed ; and it was sometimes used 
next to the horse’s skin, under other clothes, after sweating. But 
I shall describe a cloth much better adapted for this purpose. 

Of the different sorts of clothes, those which are used on the 
most common occasions should be made of rather a thin light sort 
of kersey check. ‘The check which is made use of for gentle- 
men’s hunters and saddle horses, is much too thick and too heavy. 
Clothes made of this check are not long in use with race-horses 
before they become stiff and hard from the sweat getting into 
them ; and if in this state they should be used next the horse’s 
skin, they would (unless kept soft by being often washed) be very 
apt to chafe a thin-skinned horse, when in work. A race-horse’s 
clothes should be soft and light; and to obtain the necessary 
warmth, they should be increased in number as occasion may re- 
quire. ‘The hoods, breast-cloths, and sheets, are made for race- 
horses as for most others, but the quarter-pieces should not be 
made so deep as for hunters ; for when it is necessary to cover the 
belly of a race-horse, either when he is sweating or in physic, a 
body-sweater or sheet may be used for the purpose. But these 
quarter-pieces should be longer than those used for horses in com- 
mon. ‘They should reach back within a hand’s breadth of the top 
of the horse’s tail, and come well forward over his withers and 
shoulders. And it would be well to substitute-a softer material for 
the leather, which is mostly placed on this part of the quarter- 
piece, to give a firm hold to the straps which secure the breast- 
cloth; or if it be of leather, I think that of which the seats of 
saddles are made is to be preferred: boys’ knuckles would then be 
less liable to be chafed when riding hard-pulling horses. Inside 
of the sheets and quarter-pieces, there should be loops to attach 
the quarter-strings to, to prevent the clothes from blowing up at 
exercise when the wind is high; but when the horses are in the 
stable, and working off their physic, they should be taken off; and 
so they sl.ould also with mares. Or, instead of these quarter- 
strings to keep the clothes down when the horses are out on a 
windy day, | think that loops on each side of the centre and back 
part of the quarter-piece and sheet would be more convenient, so 
that a picce of binding might be attached to these loops, in the way 
of cruppers, with such horses as would bear it. 

The clothes next to be described are those which are termed 
the sweaters. ‘They are inade of white woollen stuff, called 
swan’s skin. The hood is to be made without ears, and this for 
the convenience of putting on other hoods over it. And it is to be 
observed, whenever there is occasion to use more hoods than one, 
that the last is the only one that should have ears to it. 
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The next cloth used for a horse to sweat in is called a body 
sweater. It should be made sufficiently long, so as to reach from 
the top of the horse’s tail up to very near his ears; and it should 
be sufficiently deep at this part so as to lap round the neck, and 
cover the shoulders. ‘That part of the cloth which comes sloping 
off from the horse’s flanks must be made long enough to lap well 
over under the horse’s belly ; for this purpose, the centre part of 
it should be nearly two yards and a half long. ‘This cloth, pro- 
perly made, resembles in form a common sheet, only that it is 
much fuller in every part, so as to cover the horse all over, his 
head, ears, and legs excepted. 

The next cloth used in sweating is called a breast-sweater. It 
should be made full three yards in length, and three-quarters of a 
yard in breadth. In the middle part of it, there should be a mark 
made by sewing on a piece of stuff of a different color, that its 
centre may be easily perceived. This saves time and trouble in 
putting it on. 

‘This is the last cloth put on the horse when he is going to sweat, 
and it is a very useful one. Indeed it cannot well be done with- 
out, as it keeps all the other clothes down and in place, and pre- 
vents the admission of air to the surface of the horse's body when 
he is going rapidly along. 

In addition to these sweating clothes, there are others used with 
them, such as lengthy, blanket-like, sort of quarter-pieces, or thick 
woollen blankets, with a common checkered quarter-piece on the 
top. But when a horse has to sweat four, five, or six times, doubly 
clothed, the additional clothes then made use of are the old check- 
ered clothes which have become so much worn as not to be thought 
good enough for the horse to wear in the stables by day, or to go 
out in to the morning or evening exercise. These old clothes are 
put in repair in the winter, before the horses go into regular train- 
ing, and the leather and straps should be taken off the withers of 
the clothes. ‘There is no occasion for leather about any part of the 
clothes a horse has to sweat in; and whenever they become stiff 
and hard from repeated use, they should be washed and perfectly 
dried ; they may then be rolled up with the scrapers* in them, and 
put in adry cupboard, in the common saddle-room. 

There are other suits of woollen clothes, which are made of 
white surge. ‘They are for the horses to wear in summer, when 
it may be too hot for them to wear the thick clothes. On such oc- 
casions, these white serge clothes are very useful. There are also 
suits of white linen or calico clothes; these are mostly used in 
the hot months of July and August, for the horses to go to exercise 
in the evening. They are very proper for light, delicate, flighty 
horses, which are easily alarmed and are often breaking out in 
sweats, and, in some measure, they prevent the flies from annoying 


* Scrapers are wooden instruments, used for the purpose of scraping the horse after 
sweating. They are from +ighteen to twenty inches in length, in breadth from two and a 
half to three inches, and made round at the ends. The back part of them is about three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, and rounded From this back part they are sloped off to 
the front edge, which should be smoothly rounded, of a substance to give sufficient 
strength to the edge to stand the scraping of the sweat off the horse’s body. Scrapers are 
made of elder, box, oak, ash, or beech. 
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the horses ; they are convenient on running days for some horses 
to walk to the course in. ‘There should be with each suit of clothes 
a linen and a flannel rubber. 

It sometimes happens that a horse bites and tears his clothes in 
the stables ; any horse doing this sort of thing should have a quar- 
ter-piece made of horse-hair, to stand in the stable with. Itshould 
be lined inside so as to prevent the hair from irritating his skin. 
It should be made to answer the purpose of a breast-cloth, by its 
being allowed to come well forward ; there should be a buckle and 
strap in front, to keep it in its proper situation round the chest. 
When this does not answer the purpose, a cradle, properly made, 
is sometimes used, or what may answer the purpose as well, a 
strong stick secured at one end of the horse’s collar, at the other 
end to the roller. 

These are all the clothes which are necessary to be used in the 
training of race-horses ; and how they are to be made use of, for 
different horses, either in or out of the stables, I shall fully explain 
when on the subject of training race-horses. 

Whether boots are considered as a part of a race-horse’s clothing 
is quite immaterial. As they cannot be trained safely without 
them, I shall here speak of their use, and describe how they are 
to be made. ‘They are to be worn at all times when the horses 
are at exercise, and are, of course, for the purpose of preventing 
them from injuring their legs ; but more particularly when in strong 
work, by warding off the blows they are apt to give themselves with 
their feetin changing their legs, from being sometimes over exerted 
in their sweats. Some horses strike the fetlock joint ; others 
strike between the fetlock joint and the knee ; and there are some 
few which will attimes strike very close under the knee, which is 
termed “speedy cutting.” ‘The consequence of this would be, if 
they had not boots on, that their legs would become swollen, and 
highly inflamed; and as they would thence become lame, their 
work must necessarily be stopped. However good and true a 
goer a horse may be, it is highly improper that he should go into 
strong work without boots, or indeed to any sort of exercise, until 
his action is well known; not even to walk to the course to run, if 
itis along distance, should a horse go without boots. In fact, 
there can be no objection to their wearing them at all times when 
out, unless it is when they are immediately coming up to the post 
to start; they are then to be taken off. Boots are on some vcca- 
sions useful on horses’ legs, when they are in the stable; but this 
is with such of them only as are apt, when being dressed, to throw 
their legs very much about in the stall; and from this habit, they 
will sometimes give themselves blows on their legs. With horses 
which do this sort of thing, and which may not have been accus- 
tomed to fetters, it may be the safer way to let their boots remain 
on after they come in from exercise, until they are dressed and 
clothed up. A trainer cannot be too careful of his horses’ legs, but 
more particularly of the legs of such horses as require strong 
work. 

Now, accordingly as horses strike themselves from the fetlock 
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joint to the knee, so should the length of the boots be regulated, 
and their size must be according to the size of the horse’s leg. 
They should be made of the same stuff as their woollen clothes. 
Some boots may be made so short that two buckles are sufficient 
to secure them on; others require three buckles, and some few 
may require four. ‘This must naturally depend on how high up 
different horses may strike themselves; at-the bottom and front 
part they should be hollowed out, to give freedom to the action of 
the fetlock joint, and also to prevent friction in that part. The 
edges of the boots on the outside of the leg should be made to lap 
over about an inch, to relieve the pressure of the buckles. Some 
boots are made to tie with strings; this is a matter ef choice; I 
think the first mentioned security by far the best. ‘They should be 
lined inside with white serge or linen; and that part of the boot 
which goes up the inside of the leg, should be padded, and the 
outside of the same part should be covered with leather, such as 
the seats of saddles are made of. Horses that are tolerably even 
goers, and are not much in the habit of changing their legs, or 
striking themselves, may not require the boots to be made so very 
thick on the inside. ‘The edge of the boot may be bound with the 
same sort of binding as the horse’s clothes. ‘That part of a long 
boot, which is placed on the inside of the horse’s leg, should be 
shaped from its buckling part on the outside, to a sort of oval at 
the top and bottom on the inside ; that is, it should be made to pro- 
tect the inside of the leg, if necessary, from the fetlock to the 
knee, but with as little incumbrance on the outside as possible. 
‘There will be but few instances in which a boot will require more 
than three buckles. But there is one thing which all boots re- 
quire, and that is care. As the boots of race-horses are so con- 
stantly in use, too much attention cannot be paid to their being 
kept clean and soft; if wet when taken off, they should be well 
dried, rubbed and brushed. 

It is far the safest to travel race-horses in knee-caps, which have 
low action, going carelessly and near the ground; and although 
knee-caps have been so long in use, I have seldom seen any 
which were well made. If they are properly made, there is no 
occasion for the long strap which is sometimes placed over the 
horse’s withers, so as to reach sufficiently low down on each side 
of the horse’s leg to be attached to each knee-cap, for the purpose 
of keeping them up. If they are made and put on asI shall here 
direct, they will not only keep well up, but horses may travel very 
comfortably in them. ‘The size of the piece of check kersey of 
which a knee-cap is made, should be seventeen inches by twelve, 
and the longer length is that which is to go round the bottom part 
of the fore-arm, immediately above the knee. ‘There should be two 
pieces of about two inches, and of a triangular shape, cut out of 
the centre of the top and bottom edge, and those edges from which 
the pieces were cut are to be sewn together, so as to make the 
centre of the knee-cap perfectly hollow, which will give all the 
liberty necessary to the action of the horse’s knee when on. This 
hollow part on the inside of the knee-cap should be lined with a 
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piece of white serge, and between the lining and the knee-cap, 
there should be a little stuffing ; but I see no necessity for covering 
the outside of this part of the knee-cap with leather. The edge 
at the top part of the knee-cap should be turned down outside, for 
the breadth of an inch, and either before or after it is sewn, there 
should be a little stuffing put in here, to form a pad round the top, 
and the surface of this pad should be lined with a strip of soft 
shammy or doe-skin. ‘The upper strap and buckle, used for secur- 
ing the knee-cap, should be placed outside at each end, a little 
below the centre of the padding. ‘The strap and buckle is some- 
times sewn on ail round the padding. ‘This should not be, as by 
its pressure it would do away with the little elasticity the padding 
might otherwise possess. A buckle and strap, must, of course be 
attached to the lower part of the knee-cap. When knee-caps are 
to be used, such as I have here given a description of, will, I 
think, be found to answer the purpose. In putting them on, tne 
upper buckle and strap should be sufficiently tightened to keep the 
boot from passing over the joint of the knee, nor does it require to 
be drawn very tight to answer this purpose, if the buckle and strap 
below be left quite slack, so that the horse’s action does not pro- 
duce any strain whatever on the upper knee-cap. Knee-caps 
being used for travelling, are, like boots, exposed to wet and dirt ; 
therefore, after they are taken off, they should be dried, brushed, 
and made soft. 

The things which are next made use of about the fore legs of 
such horses as may require them, are fetters. They are made 
similar to couples which are used for the coupling of dogs to- 
gether; the chain should be from ten to twelve inches in length, 
with an inch and a quarter triangular link at each end. ‘The straps 
which are to go round the pastern of the horse’s leg is to be 
seventeen inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in breadth. 
Along the inside, from where the buckle is put on, those straps 
should be lined for the space of eleven inches with check kersey, 
or soft leather. Whichever lining may be used, should be of a 
sufficient width to turn down over the edges of the strap, to pre- 
vent friction. 

Their use is to prevent horses from knocking their beds about, 
and also to prevent them from throwing their legs about at the 
time of their being dressed. With such horses as have contracted 
this habit, they should be worn at all times in the stable. ‘They 
should also be put on such young ones as are inclined to those 
habits on their first being brought from their paddocks to the 
stables. : 

The common Dutch collars used for tying up the horses in the 
stables are as convenient as any others; but for a horse which is 
in the habit of getting himself loose by rubbing his collar off, it is 
necessary to have a neck strap. ‘There should be a loop or 
runner on each cheek or side of the collar, for the strap of the set- 
ting muzzle to pass through, to keep the muzzle on, and more firmly 
fixed in its situation. Itis safer, and much more convenient, than 
tying a piece of string or tape round these parts of the muazle 
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apd collar, as was formerly the practice with training grooms on 
such occasions. ‘The rein of the collar should be made to buckle 
on to it, and not to be sewed. A dressing muzzle should be made 
of stout neat’s leather; the bars or broad straps of this muzzle 
ought to be in length from seventeen to eighteen inches ; in breadth, 
they should be from two and a half to three inches. ‘These straps 
should be lined with sheet iron, crossed in the centre, and there 
rivetted together. ‘The strap which goes round and forms the top 
part of the muzzle should be of the breadth of the two first men- 
tioned, but in length it should be two feet four. The strap for 
securing the muzzle when on the horse’s head should be in length 
three feet six, and the strap for the buckle on the opposite side, 
should not be more than two inches in length. 

This is a stout and weighty muzzle, but it is a useful one to 
keep in the home stables. A muzzle on this principle may be 
made lighter, for the purpose of being taken with a horse when he 
is travelling, and if it were lined throughout with tin, (and the 
sheet iron omitted,) and holes punched in “the tin, it might serve as 
a setting muzzle; in which case there would be no occasion to 
take more than the one muzzle, unless with a very troublesome 
and vicious horse. 

‘This muzzle should be put on all race-horses at the time of their 
being dressed. One principal use of it, is to prevent any horse 
which may be so inclined, from biting the boy when cleaning him. 
But unless the groom orders it to be done, boys who look after 
quiet horses, merely chain up their heads, and are apt to neglect 
putting on the dressing muzzle. This neglect should never be 
countenanced ; for a dressing muzzle is very useful for all horses, 
either quiet or otherwise, as thorough- bred horses are more or less 
inclined, when being dressed, to gnaw and bite at the cribbing 
board. When they come in from morning or evening exercise, 
most of them have to stand for some time after being dressed, be- 
fore they are fed, and whenever they have to stand in this way, 
they should meni with their head up and with their muzzles on, 
those excepted which are very delicate. 

Thorough-bred horses, when standing without any thing before 
them to eat, are very aptto lick the stall and manger rails. If 
they get much into the habit of doing the latter, some of them 
become crib-biters ; now, if they have dressing muzzles on, they 
cannot do this sort of thing. Another advantage attending their 
being on at proper times, is, that horses generally become more 
reconciled to that in which they have to stand when they are 
being set. 

A setting muzzle should be of stout leather. From within 
about three inches of the upper part, there are rows of holes 
about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and two inches apart. 
As well as these holes being continued to the lower edge of the 
muzzle, others are similarly punched in the bottom part of it. 
The strap for securing the muzzle on the horse’s head should be 
three feet six inches in length. Being of this length, it can readily 
be passed through the runners or loops which I have advised being 
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placed on each side of a race-horse’s collar, so that the horse cag- 
not possibly get the muzzle off. ‘The nearer the buckle on the 
opposite side is to the edge of the muzzle, the better. 
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I am not about to draw a distinction between English and Ame- 
rican horses, since they are, for the most part, derived from the 
same stock. ‘There are, to be sure, in the extensive prairies of 
the “ Far West,” a native breed of horses found in a wild state, 
as the} are also in South, as well as North America; but these 
are as yet a perfectly distinct race, since those that have been re- 
claimed so far, remain among the various tribes of Indians, and are 
employed in buffalo hunting, and sometimes in excursions against 
hostile tribes in the Indian territories. 

Thus far the breed of horses in America may certainly be con- 
sidered inferior to what it is in England; they have a few smart 
nags connected with the turf of that country, but they have no- 
thing to be compared with the stock which we denominate hunters. 
This is not at all surprising, when we consider the relative situa- 
tion of the two countries. In England there is scarcely a county 
where there are not one or more, frequently several, packs of fox- 
hounds or harriers kept, and regularly hunted during the season ; 
whereas, in America, there are no hares, nor is there a regular 
pack of fox-hounds kept from one extremity of the Union to the 
other. 

They have on record, however, some smart doings on their 
Long Island race-course, as well as ir Maryland and Virginia ; 
and if we are to credit all that Jonathan asserts about the speed of 
some of their favorite nags, we must believe that their three and 
four mile heats have been performed in less time than they have ever 
been done in England, and all the rest of the world to boot ; but it 
must be admitted, that our friends across the water are so tarna- 
tionally addicted to boasting, that, like the boy inthe fable, who 
was, by way of a lark, continually vociferating, ‘* wolf!” “ wolf!” 
when they actually give utterance to the plain unvarnished truth, 
one is scarcely inclined to believe them. Nevertheless, we must 
not forget that there are one or two little things (and ‘Tom ‘Thumb’s 
performance might be instanced), which we cannot close our eyes 
against, where their nags have performed wonders; but, since 
* one swallow does not make a summer,” it would scarcely be rea- 
sonable to infer from this, that the American breed of horses sur- 
passes all others. In general, where they are not deficient in 
symmetry, they very much lack bone and muscle, and those points 
which denote endurance in an English hunter, or a first-rate road- 
ster; and yet some of them are as tough as whalebone, and, from 
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being early accustomed to hard commons, will manage to subsist, 
and perform their work too, where many of our own superior ani- 
mals would starve. 

I once owned a pair of ponies, about fourteen hands or there- 
abouts, that | was accustomed to make long journies with, har- 
nessed to a rude pheton, yclept a wagon. When the roads were 
at all tolerable, 1 considered sixty miles an easy day’s journey, 
and this for two or three days in succession. ‘They were both 
what is termed rackers, and to see them swinging along, at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, as steadily as the perpetual motion, 
was highly satisfactory to their owner. I once undertook to travel 
across the Alleghany Mountains, in company with the stage-coach ; 
but after keeping fellowship with it for something over twenty 
miles, to where the coach passengers breakfasted, I got weary of 
the delay, and so pushed ahead and saw no more of it. In a jour- 
ney of twelve or thirteen hundred miles, performed in the depth 
of winter with the same ponies, they were never once off their 
feed, although they frequently fared badly enough; nor, except on 
one occasion, when I allowed them two or three hours’ rest, did 
they ever fail to perform a respectable day’s work. 

‘Though the horse by no means has the appearance of an aqua- 
tic animal, yet he has a considerable capacity for swimming, and 
most horses that are accustomed to it early, swim well. In the 
interior of America, while the country continues new, the rivers | 
being large, it is very commonly necessary, when travelling through 
the country on horseback, to swim your horse across the river, it 
being too expensive to build bridges until there is some prospect 
of the tolls paying a moderate, if not a good interest for the money 
so invested. In summer it is all well enough to be mounted on a 
capable brute, where you fall in with two or three rivers in the 

; day, one or two hundred yards over, for it acts as a cooler to your 

' lower extremities, and the evaporation which afterwards takes 

place, in some measure moistens the air that envelopes the upper 

part of one’s person; but when the water has been cooled down 

to the freezing point, and the atmosphere is probably many degrees 
colder, it is past a joke, when you descry a broad river ahead of 
you that you have no means of crossing save that of making your 
horse act as a ferry-boat, and your own legs as a supernumerary 
pair of oars. 

Among the many specimens which I have witnessed of the 
swimming powers of American horses, I do not remember a more 
perfect one than that I was witness to at “The Ferry,” near Fort 
Erie, in Upper Canada, where the Niagara river is from 700 to 
800 yards over, and the current peculiarly rapid, owing to a ledge 
of shelving rocks over which the water is forced in its escape from 
Lake Erie. Until the period I allude to, there had been nothing 
of greater power than a couple of rowers to propel the ferry-boats 
across this rapid and deep current; but owing to the increase of 
population, on both sides the river, the parties renting the ferry y 
found it advisable to improve the means of crossing, and conse- | 
quently had a horse-ferry-boat constructed. This new machine ! 
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had paddles on either side like those of a steam-boat, which were 
propelled by the power of a couple of horses constantly moving 
forward (tread-mill fashion) upon a horizontal moveable platform. 

I remember at the time the boat in question first began to ply, 
that it was considered quite a curiosity, and many persons were 
induced to examine the manner in which it worked. ‘The horses 
that were employed upon it were of course quite ignorant of the 
tread-mill business, and from what took place, they were apparently 
not enamored of their new employment. One of them, a grey 
cob, that had seen some dozen winters, had a singularly knowing 
look ; and, like his companion, belonged to the American, or New 
York State side of the river, and apparently was strongly attached 
to that “ Land of Liberty and Equality.” It seems that it suited 
the convenience of the owners of the ferry-boat to stable their 
horses during the night on the Canada side of the river, which 
arrangement was by no means satisfactory to the republican feel- 
ings of the grey cob. ‘This was clearly manifest the very first 
time that he was inducted into his new quarters, for when the lad 
who had the care of them brought them from the stable to the 
river, for the purpose of drinking, and who was mounted upon the 
back of the grey cob’s comrade, the grey cast a wistful look across 
the broad stream, where his wandering eye was no doubt attempt- 
ing to single out from among the numerous buildings, his wonted 
domicile ; and instead of quenching his thirst with a hearty pull 
at the clear current into which he had entered, he but just dipped 
his lips into the liquid, heaved a deep sigh—for horses can sigh, 
and deeply too—and then moved into deep water, and “ sighed and 
looked again.” A friend of mine who was in company with me, 
and standing close by on the river shore, anticipated what was 
going to happen, and he scarcely had made the observation before 
the “ faithful grey” had waded mid-rib deep, when he pushed off 
and commenced swimming to the opposite shore. For a consider- 
able distance he breasted the rapid current bravely, but, in spite 
of his efforts to make directly across, he was forced downward 
to an extent fully equal to the breadth of the river. For a while 
his back and arched neck were visible above the surging water, 
but before he had gained the farther side, little more than his head 
was in sight, which had the appearance at a distance of a white 
goose floating on the surface. But he gained his own side of the 
river in safety, and when he had attained the lofty bank, and 
halted a moment to shake the water from his dripping mane, a 
shout of exultation was heard from those who happened to be on 
the bank, and who had anxiously witnessed his progress. 

But this daring exploit did not immediately release him from his 
place on the circular and unstable wheel ; for the next day he was 
fastened to the old post, and again the unsteady platform was for 
ever moving from beneath his feet. For a day or two his groom 
took care in the evenings, after the toils of the day were over, that 
he should not have an opportunity of trying the same experiment 
of swimming across the river; until at length, imagining that he 
had become -perfectly reconciled to a Canada lodging, he again 
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permitted him to go at large to quench his thirst at the stream. 
But the faithful brute, it appeared, still remembered the “ home of 
his youth,” and he again plunged into the eddying waters, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the opposite shore in safety. This apparent 
attachment to his own country, or his long-accustomed stable, was 
viewed in so favorable a light by his owner, that he declared the 
grey cob should never more be put on the wheel, or compelled to 
seek a lodging in a foreign state. 

few quadrupeds exhibit stronger powers of instinct than the 
horse, anda very few (if any) appear to be gifted with more re- 
tentive memories.—I owned a very useful animal, during my resi- 
dence in Canada, which exhibited this character in a remarkable 
degree ; and among several incidents which occurred to mark it, 
I will refer to one which I have often thought of since I parted 
with this my faithful servant, Brown Billy. It is usual, in many 
parts of the country, at the time of cutting down the forests, to 
leave standing here and there a tree or two, which are called shade 
trees. It is a plan by no means to be recommended, since in the 
wild forests the trees protect each other from the effects of the rag- 
ing tempest, and consequently do not take sufficiently secure hold 
of the ground to withstand the ruthless storm when they come to 
be exposed singly to its influence. In one of my fields, where 
Billy occasionally had the privilege of pasturing, were two or 
three trees of this sort left standing, which served as a shade from 
the scorching mid-day sun, as well as a shelter from the occasional 
storms that visit this portion of the country during the summer. | 
one day happened to be looking on when a violent storm of wind 
and rain—so violent, indeed, that the pealing thunder which ac- 
companied it could scarcely be heard—came rushing over the ad- 
joining woods, when Brown Billy was not slow in seeking shelter 
under the largest tree in the field, and with his hinder parts in 
actual contact with the thick body of the tree, and his head in a 
line with the course of the wind—for instinct taught him the best 
position to place himself in under such circumstances—he stood 
completely sheltered trom the pelting storm. 

He had not, however, been many minutes in this his wonted re- 
treat, when the gigantic tree began to give way, and in a few 
seconds more it was prostrated with a tremendous crash. Billy 
no doubt felt the pressure of the ball of the tree against his rump, 
and he must also have heard the rending of the numerous and 
large roots; at any rate he discovered that a catastrophe was at 
hand, and out he flew from his standing-place as if propelled by a 
thunder-bolt. He did escape ; but I am of opinion that he was so 
near being caught under the mighty wreck that some of the smaller 
branches struck him in his flight. During the time the storm con- 
tinued he kept galloping about the field, first in one direction and 
then in another, and when the tempest ceased, Billy’s alarm was 
far from having subsided, and for the remainder of the day he 
never attempted to pasture; but when his fears had somewhat 
abated, he stood at a very respectful distance, gazing in apparent 
bewilderment upon the prostrate monarch of the forest. 
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During the years that Billy was afterwards occasionally turned 
into the same field to pasture, he never under any circumstances 
came near the few remaining shade-trees ; and what was still 
more remarkable, if he found any farm-stock—cattle or sheep— 
seeking shelter from the passing storm beneath one of these same 
trees, he might be seen chasing them away in no very gentle man- 
ner; and if his looks and actions might be taken as an indication 
of his feelings, had he possessed the power of speech would have 
been, ‘“* What fools you must be to run the risk of being crushed as 
flat as pancakes !” 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for August, 1842. 
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THE GURNEY AFFAIR. 





In our April Number, we stated, that the day after the trial in 
which Mr. Thornton obtained a verdict of £1250 against the Ma- 
nagers of the “ Gurney affair,” the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
through Mr. Weatherby, declared that Gentleman a defaulter, in 
consequence of his refusing to pay £100, an order for which he 
had given on a person indebted to him, but which was not honored. 
The announcement appeared in The Times, Morning Herald and 
Bell’s Life. Mr. Thornton, in consequence, brought an action in 
the Court of Exchequer on the second of July against the Right 
Hon. G. S. Byng, the Duke of Bedford, and Colonel Anson, the 
Stewards of the Club, to recover compensation for the libellous 
aspersion of his character, and laid his damages at £50,000, not, 
as stated by the Solicitor General, for the purpose of recovering 
any sum of money by way of damages, but for the imputation cast 
on his character. It appeared in the course of the proceedings 
also that Mr. ‘Thornton had been excluded from Messrs. Tattersall’s 
Subscription-Room in consequence of the declaration of the Stew- 
ards. ‘The case excited great interest in the Sporting World, and 
the Court was excessively crowded. On the bench were, the 
Dukes of Portland and Richmond, Lords Titchfield, Stradbroke, 
and Maidstone, Colonel Peel, Capt. Rous, and Mr. Greville, whilst 
in other parts of the Court were Lord George Bentinck, Messrs. 
Crommelin, Irby, Greatrex, Gully, &c.—The cause was tried 
before Lord Abinger and a Special Jury, Sir William Follett, Mr. 
Richards, and Mr. Crompton appearing for the plaintiff, and Sir 
T. Wilde, Mr. B. Waddington, and Mr. Butt for the defendants, 
who pleaded a justification —The publication of the libel in the 
papers named was proved by Mr. Weatherby as having been au- 
thorised by the Stewards. It was contended, that although the 
Jockey Club might have the right to decide upon questions re- 
ferred to them, they had no jurisdiction where the parties did not 
agree to submit any points in dispute to their adjudication, and tha 
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in the present instance, the plaintiff not having agreed to any arbi- 
tration, they had exceeded their power by declaring him a de- 
faulter—For the defence it was urged, that when any question 
touching bets on horse-races had arisen, the decision of the Jockey 
Club was binding on the parties, and had never been questioned : 
that the Stewards had not exceeded their power, and were justified 
in pronouncing the plaintiff a defaulter; and that men who lost 
money by betting on horse-racing could not be excused from pay- 
ment under any circumstances, whether they received their winnings 
or not. 

Lord Abinger, in summing up, said, the Stewards had no right 
to publish any statement which was of a nature to lead to an injury 
to any man’s character. ‘They might, in their position of arbitrators 
on turf maiters, possess a right of declaring their decision to cer- 
tain persons in the society of which they were the peculiar tri- 
bunal. ‘They might probably have been justified in informing the 
Duke of Portland or Mr. ‘Tattersall of the decision they had come 
to; but most unquestionably they exceeded the limits of their 
authority when they had taken upon themselves to publish to the 
whole world the step they had adopted in declaring the plaintiff to 
be a defaulter. He should, however, leave the case to the Jury, 
to say whether the publication was a libel ; and next whether the 
defendants had made out their plea of justification—The Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintifi—damages £200. They also said 
that they did not consider that there had been any justification 


made out. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1842. 
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BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 





Ir has often struck me that a series of articles touching the 
principal Racing Establishments of this sporting country might 
prove interesting, not only to the lovers of the sport here, but also 
to our continental neighbors, who seem determined to carry out 
with spirit the fine old English pastime of horse-racing. We find, 
by the very liberal sums given for our fashionable stallions, that no 
stone is to be left unturned: and the engagements entered into by 
Foreign Noblemen and Gentlemen with some of our best New- 
market trainers and jockies, augur well for their success. One 
lamentable drawback has, alas! caused a most melancholy gloom 
in the racing affairs of France: I need not say I allude to the 
dreadful and fatal accident of the Duke of Orleans, whose popu- 
larity and kind-heartedness were only equalled by his ardent love 
of the sport. I need not say a word about his general character 
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—he was indeed a favorite with all ranks.—But to commence my 
article. 

The residence of John Day at Danebury, about two miles from 
Stockbridge, is perfect, as are also the stables, paddocks, &c. 
The stables form a sort of square, with the house in the centre, 
and “ honest John” can, as he says, “take his rounds,” by means 
of a door leading from his sitting-room, without ‘damping his 
feet.” The downs are admirably adapted for training, being on a 
bed of chalk, with a beautiful springing turf, so that it is never too 
hard in the driest summer, nor too heavy after rain. ‘The course 
is nearly a round one, somewhat hilly, with a straight run in of 
three quarters of a mile (a capital course to try two-year-olds) : 
there is also a straight mile—indeed “ honest John,” without diffi- 
culty, could form a course of any description. Last year Mr. 
Day’s stable was what is called “ very strong in horses,” Lord 
George Bentinck’s /ot then being there ; but from some misunder- 
standing, on which probably both parties were a little to blame, the 
horses of Lord George were removed in the autumn of last year 
to Goodwood, where they now stand under the management of 
Mr. Kent. It must be acknowledged that John Day was eminently 
successful for Lord George. ‘The performances of Grey Momus, 
D’Egville, The Drummer, Chapeau-d’Espagne, Crucifix, cum mul- 
tis aluis, cannot have been already forgotten. Some gentlemen do 
not approve of the severe exercise adopted by John Day; but it 
must be owned that if a horse can stand the Stockbridge prepara- 
tion “right well,” he is safe to be there or thereabouts. Among 
many other instances, I will name the race for the Goodwood 
Stakes in 1833, when Mr. Biggs’s Little Red Rover carried off the 
Stakes so gallantly from a large and capital field. Mr. Biggs had 
another horse in the race called Pounce, which many bettors 
thought the best in, but John Day knew better, and said, if the 
Rover stands his work “kindly,” he will win to a certainty ; and 
he did win. I shall never forget the race ; the bookmakers would 
not offer a fraction more than 2 to 1 atthe start. Perhaps no 
horse was ever brought to the post in finer condition, and this was 
not lost sight of, for John Day went off at a pace seldom witnessed, 
and won without being headed. The distance was two miles and 
three quarters, and the game little animal was certainly the least 
distressed in the race. With Venison, in 1836, John Day swept 
away most of the good things in all parts of the country, and ma- 
naged to win the Portland Handicap and the King’s Plate in the 
First Spring Meeting 1837. 

As a trainer of two-year-olds, John Day certainly stands unri- 
valled ; “he,” as a certain admirer of honest John says, “ always 
gets his youngsters so well to the post.” Let any one take the 
trouble to trace through the last eight or ten Calendars, and see 
what John Day has done for Mr. Wreford with two-year-olds. 
The names of the following youngsters will clearly prove that my 
assertion is a correct one—viz., that John Day can and has done 
more with his two-year-olds than any of his contemporaries :— 

In 1836, he won with Chapeau-d’Espagne the Criterion Stakes, 
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value £750, and £175 at the Houghton Meeting ;—with a Brother 
to Marpessa, a Match at the Bibury Club Meeting :—with a Sister 
to Waresti, £195 at Brighton :—with Westminster, £290 at Win- 
chester, £450 at Goodwood, and £50 in the Second October 
Meeting. 

In 1837, he was still more successful, as we find him the winner 
of the following important races :—Clara, £150 at the Bibury 
Club, and £90 at Salisbury ;—Cuirass, £250 at Bath Spring Meet- 
ing, and £140 at the Bath July Meeting ;—D’Eeville, the Pren- 
dergast Stakes of £900 at the Second October Meeting, the Cri- 
terion Stakes of £850 and the Gunton Stakes of £500 at the 
Houghton Meeting ;—a filly by Camel, dam by Rubens, £100 at 
Salisbury :—Grey Momus, the Lavant Stakes of £860 and the 
Molecomb Stakes of £750 at Goodwood ; also a Sweepstakes of 
£450 at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting ; Volunteer, £170 at 
the Bibury Club Meeting, 2501. at Stockbridge, and 160/. at Win- 
chester. 

In 1838, John Day was in great force with his two-year-olds, as 
the names of the following ‘good runners can testify :—Arrian, 
Bulwark (winner of the July Stakes), Wapiti, and Westonian. [| 

cannot pass over the capital exploits of Wapiti. At Goodwood, 
she won the Lavant Stakes of 730/., beating Deception and seve- 
ral others; at the same place, she received 100/., also won 350/., 
and finished by winning the Molecomb Stakes of 575/., again 
beating Deception ; in the subsequent year, ran second for the 
Derby (she ought to have won), and won the Oaks in famous style 
from a large and good field. Wapiti was naturally infirm on the 
legs, and the wonder is how John Day managed to keep her on 
her legs so long as he did. She did not go for any of her three- 
year-old engagements. 

In 1839, John Day carried everything before him with the 


flying Crucifix, whose deeds are so well known to the Fielders, 


many of whom she completely ruined, that any lengthened remarks 
might be deemed superfluous ; suffice it to say, that after winning 
all her two-year-old engagements—save one, in which she, giving 
nine pounds, ran a dead heat with Gibraltar—she came out at three 
years old, and won in glorious style the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the One ‘Thousand Guineas Stakes in the First Spring Meet- 
ing, and the Oaks at Epsom. In 1839 the following other two- 
year-olds did credit to “ honest John :’—Wardan, Grey Milton, and 
Capote. 

In 1840, Thistlewhipper and Wahab picked up some valuable 
Stakes :—the former, unfortunately for Mr. Etwall, met with an 
accident which prevented his running at three years old. 

In 1841, Wiseacre proved himself a very good performer, by 
picking up for Mr. Wreford 2450/. at Goodwood, and the Prender- 
gast Stakes in the Second October Meeting, value 5001. The 
hopes, however, of “the family ”—I mean of course the “ Day 
family "—were centered in Coldrenick. ‘The Derby was over, 
and it was to be regretted that the horse was not in the Leger !” 
I never remember such a glorious “ certainty ” come off so “ un- 
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towardly.” I, after the race, could scarcely believe that such a 
thing had been—Coldrenick beaten off three quarters of a mile 
from home!! My visit to Stockbridge told me everything. ‘The 
fact is, in one of the false starts, in which the horse ran nearly half 
the distance, Coldrenick fell lame, and during my visit to the 
Stockbridge races, I, with many others, had an opportunity of see- 
ing the horse that had done so much mischief in the Ring, and [ 
can safely say that 1 never saw an animal with such an awful hind 
leg—the off-one. It seems very doubtful whether he will ever 
show again. 

John Day trains for Lord Palmerston, Messrs. Biggs, Etwall, 
Wreford, W. Wyndham, and Trelawny. ‘The following were in 
the stables when I was last at Danebury :— 


MR. WREFORD’S. 
Wardan, by Glencoe, out of Margellina, 5 yrs. 
Wahab, by Sultan, out of Margellina, 4 yrs. 
Franchise, by Taurus, out of Escape, 3 yrs. 
Wiseacre, by Taurus, out of Victoria, 3 yrs. 
Filly by Camel, out of Wadrasta, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Oaks. 
Colt by Bay Middleton, out of Margellina, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Derby. 
Colt by Bay Middleton, out of Mouche, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Derby. 
Colt by Sultan Junior, out of Victoria, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Derby. 
Colt by Camel, out of Westeria, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Derby. 
Colt by Camel, out of Monimia, 2 yrs. ; engaged in the Derby. 


MR. R. ETWALL’S. 
Horse by Mulatto, out of Melody, 5 yrs. 
Thistlewhipper, by Beagle, out of Miss Maltby, 4 yrs. 
Pelerine, by Tomboy, out of Mantilla, 4 yrs. 
Palladium, by Defence, out of Mantilla, 3 yrs. ; engaged in the St. Leger. 
Passion, by Elis, out of Pet, 3 yrs. ; engaged in the St. Leger. 
Colt by Defence, out of Soldier’s Joy, 2 yrs. 
Venatrix, by Venison, out of Mopsa, 2 yrs. 


MR. BIGGS’S. 

Eleus, by Elis, out of Miss Badsley, 3 yrs. 
Elissa, by Elis, out of Whisk, 3 yrs. 

LORD PALMERSTON’S. 
Tlione, by Priam, out of Gallopade’s dam, 5 yrs. 
Filly by Defence, dam by Laurel, 3 yrs. 

MR. TRELAWNY’S. 

Coldrenick, by Plenipo, out of Frederica, 3 yrs. 


The Monimia colt is very promising for the next Derby ; indeed 
his party have already backed him at 25 to 1 to some amount. I 
am of opinion that John Day, now that his establishment has been 
pared down by the withdrawal of Lord George Bentinck’s horses, 
will show in flying colors next season—certainly I have never seen 
a more racing-like list of two-year-olds than Mr. Wreford now 
possesses. few gentlemen can boast of such a capital continu- 
ance of sporting fortune as Mr. Wreford ; but it is not all luck, for 
no one crosses the blood more judiciously, or is more attentive to 
his young stock than Samuel Wreford, Esq. 

Mr. Biggs is a very old master, and on “ balance of accounts ” 
I feel certain that the worthy and respected master of Stockton 
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House has the pull. I remember, in the year 1831, Mr. Biggs 
gave John Day a commission to buy him “ a good useful horse for 
country races ”—one thousand guineas was the limit! At the 
First Spring Meeting “ honest John” wrote to Mr. Biggs, telling 
him he had bought what he thought a good little horse, but that he 
had exceeded the figure a little. The horse was little Red Rover, 
who turned out a very profitable speculation. 

Mr. Etwall has had horses at John Day’s these dozen years, 
during which period he has been recorded the winner of several 
sporting events. Amongst many others that have appeared in Mr. 
Etwall’s colors—“ white, green sleeves and cap ”—may be named 
Revenge, Maid of Underley, Alumnus, horse out of Melody (a 
prime favorite for the Derby in Little Wonder’s year), Palladium, 
Pelerine, and Passion. 

Lord Palmerston used to have rather a long string of horses at 
John Dilly’s; amongst them the celebrated Luzborough (one of 
the gamest horses ever known), Grey-leg, and Conquest. Since 
John Dilly’s retirement, the Noble Lord has contented himself 
with keeping two or three horses only in training, and these under 
the able management of John Day, who last year did the Noble 
Ex-Secretary two or three good turns ; one in particular, namely, 
winning the Cesarewitch Stakes at Newmarket with Ilione—worth 
1245/. 

I believe Mr. Trelawny’s racing establishment at home-quarters 
to be very limited, and only occasionally does he send anything to 
a professional trainer. 

Of John Day’s style of riding I am by no means a great ad- 
mirer ; his seat to me appears slovenly, and his ferte seems to lie 
in making the play. This system of going away at score may do 
with the Stockbridge preparation ; but I unhesitatingly assert that 
the Duke of Grafton has not been a gainez by it. Once or twice 
I have noticed “ honest John” coming it fine—on Revenge he ad- 
mitted that he lost the race for the Kiag’s Guineas at Ascot in 1834 
or 1835 (I forget which). The race was won by a horse out of 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s stable, decidedly inferior to Revenge, who 
lost solely by waiting too long—the Chifney and Robinson “ rush” 
cannot be attempted with impunity. Young John Day has, in my 
opinion, a much more graceful seat than his father, and, with a 
capital eye to pace, 1s in every respect a first-rate jockey. His 
riding Vulcan in she Liverpool Cup race was a masterpiece of 
the art. 

Before I conclude, I must say that I never walked through a 
racing establishment wherein there was less to find fault with than 
Mr. Joha Day’s at Danebury. 

London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1842. 
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BREEDING FOR THE TURF.* 


BY CHIRON. 


Tue remarks [ have made upon the form of a brood mare are 
equally applicable to that of a stallion. ‘The latter, however, 
should be made upon somewhat more of the multum in parvo prin- 
ciple ; should be altogether more compact, more firmly knit, espe- 
cially about the joints, and closer ribbed up than the former ; and 
should possess all the fire, spirit and energy, which naturally be- 
long to the males of every class, and which, when particularly 
observable in the female, often depends principally upon a hot and 
impatient temper. ‘The late Mr. Cline, if my memory be not 
treacherous, made several experiments upon the subject of gene- 
ration, and was of opinion that where the stallion was smaller 
than the mare, the progeny was generally of a superior kind. 
Without having any data before me which prove the accuracy of 
this statement, | may, nevertheless venture to recommend that the 
stallion selected for the stud should never be overgrown, and, for 
his sex, not disproportioned to the size of the mare. The gene- 
rality of the male portion of all animals is larger than the female, 
and, therefore, if we follow the laws of nature, it would seem un- 
reasonable to reject a well-shaped horse merely because he hap- 
pens to be larger than the mare we wish to put to him. The 
height of all horses is by general consent measured from the top of 
the wither, but this is not the point where the size of an animal 
is to be ascertained. Many horses an inch or two lower than 
others may be nevertheless as high in the back, and larger all 
over; and although an elevated wither is, to a certain extent, de- 
sirable, inasmuch as it afford: reater play to the muscles of the 
shoulder, still the girth of the body and limbs, the width of the 
quarters and loins, and the capacity of the chest, are points which 
are more particularly to be regarded 1 the relative proportions of 
stallions and mares. A good average heicht for a brood mare, the 
withers being of medium length, is fifteen hands two inches ; a 
horse of the same height may be perfectly suited to her in all re- 
spects, but may, nevertheless, not be objectionahle if he be from 
one to two inches higher. 

Having premised thus much with respect to form and soundness, 
I proceed to take a hasty glance at the subject of pedigree and 
performances. 

The first point for consideration, in consulting the pedigrees of 
sire and dam, is to ascertain whether they came from the same 
stock, and, if so, how many generations have intervened since 
they had a common ancestor. ‘There are few facts relative to 
breeding more completely proved than that the system of breeding 
in and in, as it is termed, or, in other words, from sire and dam of 
the same family, is very generally productive of a weakly, under- 
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sized, and unhealthy offspring. This result is not only remarked 
among animals, but also in the human race, where the offspring of 
cousins, although removed some generations from a common origin, 
is generally more than usually subject to disease, and possessed of 
a very moderate share of physical strength. There may be, and 
no doubt are, many exceptions to this law, but those who breed in 
direct violation of the principles of nature, in the hope that for 
their sake she may abjure her usual course, must expect to be 
grievously disappointed in their calculations, unless chance should 
favor their experiments. As this, however, is not the true founda- 
tion on which to build a rational hope of success, I would strenu- 
ously recommend that in all cases the stallion and mare should 
have been bred, at least for many generations, from different fami- 
lies. ‘The Stud Book will afford every information upon this 
point, and must be consulted with much attention by those who 
take to breeding blood stock with the hope of remuneration. 

The next consideration with reference to pedigree is that both 
sire and dam should come of a stock noted for speed and en- 
durance. ‘These two qualities, although sometimes united, are not 
to be found combined in the majority of race-horses. By far the 
larger portion of them is either slow, but lasting, or remarkably 
fast for a mile over the flat, and after running that distance, show 
symptoms of distress and weakness. Of these two species of 
racers I would infinitely prefer breeding the former to the latter, 
for two especial reasons. In the first place, a game and good-bot- 
tomed horse, not particularly remarkable for fleetness at short dis- 
tances, but possessed, nevertheless, of a fair share of speed, which 
he can keep up, has opportunities of winning considerable sums 
for his master up to a good old age ; whereas the mile courses, or 
less, are confined, for the most part, to two and three-year-old colts 
and fillies, and consequently after that age a horse that cannot run 
on is comparatively useless ; and in the second, J am somewhat of 
a patriot in respect of horse-flesh, and should grieve to see the 
palm borne away from us by any nation under the sun. I there- 
fore should always prefer being the possessor of a horse of such 
physical powers as to render his utility for more purposes than one 
unquestionable, than the owner of a slight, speedy animal, whose 
constitution will not suffer him to stand a rattling gallop of a mile 
and a half or twomiles. I am of opinion, indeed, that one of the 
principal drawbacks to improvement in our breed of horses will 
be found in the large stakes that may be won by horses at a very 
early age. If there were no money to be gained at any race- 
meeting by two-year-old colts and fillies, it is probable that most 
race-horses in the kingdom would be alfowed to grow for a twelve- 
month longer than is at present allotted to them before they are 
broken in and put to work, and it is scarcely necessary to state 
how detrimental to the full development of the powers of any ani- 
mal must be any species of labor before it has attained more than 
a third or fourth part of that age in which it may be considered to 
arrive at its greatest state of perfection. A remedy for this evil 
might be found by instituting prizes to be run for only by four-year- 
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old colts and fillies which have never before run either race or 
match, and these prizes should be of sufficient value to remu- 
nerate those contending for them for the additional expense they 
must incur by reserving their horses until of an age to be entered 
for them. 

Independent of the patriotic wish to breed the finest and the 
most powerful blood horses for the Turf, it must be remembered 
that such animals, even if they do not eventually turn out fleet 
enough for racers, may almost always be made first-rate hunters 
or steeple-chasers, and, as such, are worth a sum of money that 
must amply repay the breeder for the trouble and expense of rear- 
ing them. Foreigners, too, are always ready to give pretty large 
sums for our second and third-rate blood horses, and, therefore, 
with all these outlets, no judicious breeder need ever fear, barring 
casualties, that opportunities will present themselves of getting rid 
o: his stock at profitable prices. 

In speaking of the choice of stallions and brood mares being 
directed by their physical capabilities, I may almost be said to 
have already treated of the subject of their performances on the 
Turf. The Racing Calendar will afford every species of informa- 
tion upon this point, and in it may be traced the racing career of 
horses long since dead; so that we should not be satisfied simply 
with ascertaining the Turf history of the horse or mare we intend 
to select for the purposes of breeding, but likewise that of their 
progenitors on both sides, as far as may be possible. If, in thus 
mingling the best blood of two distinct families, which may also 
be found, at some preceding period, to have formed a happy cross 
—in nicely adapting to each other the forms of sire and dam, cor- 
recting what is defective in the one, by corresponding points of 
superior excellence in the other, and in causing to barmonize with 
each other the qualifications of each, judiciously blending power 
with speed, we fail to attain the great object which we should 
always keep in view—the production of a first-rate animal for 
some useful purpose—we shall, at least, have the satisfaction of 
feeling convinced that we have consulted judgment, and not trusted 
to chance, for the attainment of our wishes. 

Some persons have been found to object to the necessity of 
selecting horses and mares for breeding, whose performances have 
been of a superior kind, from the fact that many mares, whose 
career on the ‘Turf has been more than usually successful, have, 
nevertheless, after having been put to the stud, never bred a win- 
ner, or a horse of any very decidedly superior qualifications. Such 
cavillers should recollect, first, that there are exceptions to every 
rule, and that the isolated instances they can bring forward of the 
produce of some first-rate mares being of an inferior description, 
should not be taken as a fair proof of the inutility of breeding 
from horses and mares of superior character; and, secondly, that 
the want of excellence displayed by the stock of any stallion or 
mare, may, very possibly, depend upon injudicious crossing either 
with respect to form or pedigree. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at the most material points to 
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be considered with reference to breeding, I go on to notice a sub- 
ject, which, in my opinion, is not less connected with the produc- 
tion of superior stock, than are those considerations of which I 
have already treated; I allude to the condition of stallions and 
mares that are kept solely for the purpose of breeding. 

In ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, after a brood mare or 
stallion is put to the stud, no species of work whatever is required 
from them. ‘The mare, during the summer, is turned out to graze 
in a paddock, and is taken into a well-sheltered yard during the 
winter. The stallion, during those months of the year when his 
services are principally required, is kept in a loose box, and all the 
exercise he gets is, possibly, a two hours’ walk round a paddock. 
Is it by any means likely that this listless, monotonous life can de- 
velope the full energies of any animal, and keep undiminished the 
spirit and vigor of the frame? If so, why should we ever be at 
the trouble of training horses to run? Surely our motive in so 
doing must be to bring their physical powers to the greatest state 
of perfection that they are capable of acquiring ; and, since this 
must be admitted, on all hands, to be the result of a judicious 
course of training, it is but natural to conclude, that the period at 
which any animal is in his greatest vigor, must be that in which 
he is most fitted to procreate a healthy, hardy, and powerful off- 
spring. This being the case, ought we to be surprised if, when a 
horse, having terminated his career on the Turf, is put to the stud, 
and being, perhaps, in good condition, begets a colt or filly of great 
excellence, the same result should not again take place, after hav- 
ing passed a year or two in absolute inactivity and want of excite- 
ment? Can we expect that a stallion who goes through his morn- 
ing task of walking for a couple of hours round a paddock, or in a 
park, the very sight of which, after a time, becomes wearisome 
and distasteful to him, should exhibit the fire and spirit which he 
acquires by healthful work and a change of scene? ‘The life of 
a race-horse, during that portion of the year when he is kept in 
the finest condition, in order that his powers may be made avail- 
able to his master, is one of varying and constant excitement. 
Either he takes his gallops in company with other horses, whose 
strength and speed he endeavors to emulate; or he travels from 
one race-course to another, and by this very change of scene, ac- 
quires a sprightliness and eagerness which we look for in vain in 
the pampered covering stallion, loaded with fat, which keeps him 
dozing half the day, and shut up by himself, in a small box, from 
year’s end to year’s end, with little more excitement, for a great 
portion of that time, than such as is afforded by the gratification 
of his appetite. ‘There he stands, an equine hermit, half asleep 
for hours at a time, or gazing out of the little window of his me- 
lancholy box, upon the small yard, into which he is occasionally 
admitted when the sun is warm. No wonder if many of them, in 
this wearisome state of existence, have formed a lively friendship 
for a sheep, a cat, a rabbit, or any other animal, however opposite 
its habits to their own, that has been permitted to enliven, by their 
presence, the dreary solitude of his Bastile. 
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The life of a brood mare at pasture is certainly preferable to 
this ; but even there she gets fat, sluggish and indolent, and such 
a state can certainly never be favorable to the production of a su- 
perior progeny. I remember, about five years ago, taking a peep 
at Banter, the dam of Touchstone; and about the same time had 
an opportunity of seeing Camel, his sire. Both were as fat as Sir 
John Falstaff; and no second ‘Touchstone has proceeded from the 
loins of either, although the mare has several times been put to the 
same horse. Age can hardly be said to have occasioned this fail- 
ing. What I have said respecting those men who, after retiring 
from business, have led indolent and inactive lives, have become 
dyspeptic, gouty, and rheumatic, and in that state have begotten 
unhealthy children, may, in all probability, be perfectly applicable 
to the breeds of animals; and if laziness in them do not induce 
absolute disease, it must, in all likelihood, render them dull, dispi- 
rited, and unexcitable, in which state they can scarcely be consi- 
dered fit for the purposes of breeding stock that shall be remarka- 
ble for spirit, energy, and endurance. 


‘* Est in juveneis, est in equis, patrim 
Virtus ; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam.” 
London Sporting Review for August, 1842. 





RODWAY’S PATENT CONCAVE SHOE. 





We have been shown the pattern of Rodway’s new horse-shoe, 
that bids fair in a very short time to supersede the model now in 
general use. ‘The difference is exceedingly simple, so much so, 
that like Columbus’s experiment with the egg, every one considers 
the invention might have been his own. Instead of the flat sur- 
face of the present shoe, nearly the whole of that surface is chan- 
nelled out to the depth of half a circle, forming a concave having 
an outside edge about the thickness of the crust of the hoof, and 
the inside about half that thickness. ‘The advantages of this con- 
struction are obvious. The heads of the nails are completely re- 
moved from hard contact with the ground ; the necessity for calkins 
is superseded ; and the frog naturally comes into a better and be- 
neficial action. ‘The main recommendation, however, is this—by 
presenting two edges to the ground like the grooved scate, the 
horse is enabled to take a firmer grip, thus prompting a bolder step 
and action, his own weight alone being sufficient to give the shoe 
its full effect. It need not be said how incalculably this must add 
to the security of the rider by giving confidence to the horse, be- 
sides securing the full benefit of his muscular action in obviating 
the tendency to trip, that, like the recoil of the gun, is so much 


power wasted. It would occupy more room than we can spare 
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fully to describe the merits of this concave shoe, and to extend our 
notice to its use through every class of horses—in another number 
we may revert to it. En passant, it will, we think, secure for the 
citizens the universal introduction of wood pavement, as it obviates 
the only objection of the horse slipping upon it. Each Company 
ought to vote Mr. Rodway a premium for the value he is giving 
their patents. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1842. 





A FEW REMARKS ON SOME OF THE EVENTS OF 
THE PRESENT RACING SEASON. 


BY CAMBRIAN. 





TRiuMPHANT over other nations in her breed of horses as Eng- 
land has long been, it is gratifying to observe by the fruits of the 
present year that she indicates every intention of maintaining that 
proud distinction. ‘The three-year-olds are not above the usual 
average. ‘Though there are several very promising ones amongst 
them, no very extraordinary “clipper” has yet shone forth from 
ameng their ranks, unless Attila is entitled to that appellation. 
That this little nag has proved himself a stout and honest runner, 
is indisputable, from the number of races he has won without ever 
having been beaten, or amiss. But when we look into the animals 
that have run against him, there is ample room to jusify the asser- 
tion that his pace remains to be proved. His winnings when two 
years old, crowned by his Derby victory, after running away from 
Palladium and Devil-amongst-the-Tailors at the First Newmarket 
Spring Meeting, denotes that his mettle and substance are of no 
ordinary quality ; combined with which is an excellent form, and 
a head that would do justice to the Arab tribe. His winnings at 
two years old are, £190 at the Pottery, beating Combermere and 
four others ; the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, value £750, 
beating Cabrera and three others; also at the same meeting he 
won the Two-year-old Stakes of £580, beating Skipton, Belceur, 
and seven others ; and at Newmarket he won the Clearwell Stakes 
of £600, beating Chatham and three others. Neither these, nor 
the bare fact of his winning the Derby with Robert de Gorham se- 
cond, and Belceur third, can fairly be looked upon as any just 
criterion of very extraordinary speed; indeed, with the exception 
of Auckland, who appeared a very dangerous competitor, it would 
have been difficult to look out for the winner from any other quar- 
ter than Scott’s stables, could it have been previously ascertained 
of what soft composition Coldrenick was made, unless a dark 
horse had come forward, of which class there were very few 
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likely to be selected, with the exception of Seahorse, who beat 
Robert de Gorham’s head off at Newmarket, and whose mould is 
decidedly of a superior caste, and one or two more. Meteor did 
not start, and it has been surmised that he is reserved for the St. 
Leger. He is a large plain but powerful horse, and won the ‘Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting 
in a canter ; he is very well bred, being got by Velocipede, out of 
Dido by Whisker. Should Scott make him his horse he will 
stand a very good chance of winning the St. Leger, but as to his 
trainer’s intentions few are able to arrive at any satisfactory clue. 
One thing is certain, that should he throw Attila on the shelf, the 
settling is likely to prove very heavy, at the same time the great 
caution that has lately been observed, and was created by the 
number of Derby defaulters, has caused some stagnation in the 
betting ring. 

Expectation was raised to a very high pitch about Coldrenick, 
who was cried up as far superior to any of Plenipo’s productions 
yet exhibited. It cannot be supposed by any who know hin, that 
John Day would have connived at any foul play; he rather ap- 
peared himself to have been taken in, for after the race, he said 
that Coldrenick was the most deceitful horse he ever crossed.* 
Before the race, there was no rumor whatever that the horse 
was otherwise than what J. Day desired—his legs are good and 
he galloped well: but alas, the fatal secret—which some attri- 
buted to his trainer’s excessive fine mode of training, was quickly 
discernible ; there was an evident lack of furniture in the “ middle 
story,” a fault which I apprehend is not uncommon with the 
Plenipo’-stock. It must be regarded as very singular, that magnifi- 
cent an animal as Plenipo was, far superior to anything of his day 
in speed, and allowed to be the best horse that had come out for 
years (before the shameful exhibition in which he was made to 
figure at Doncaster,) none of his stock, although fine and racing- 
like looking animals, have as yet been able to make any figure. 
Potentia, Metternich, Huon, William de Fortibus, Nuncio, and 
Barbara are the best of his stock, and they cannot be said to 
have added much glory to their sire’s well earned laurels. His 
blood cannot be surpassed by any in the kingdom, but his offspring 
are fine in the bone, and as speed is concentrated in him from 
both sides, I should deem it advisable to send strong and power- 
ful mares to him, whose great “ forte” is substance. 

The Colonel is another of those very fleet horses in whose \ 
stock the community have been grossly disappointed ; and I look 
upon it that the Turf has suffered no great loss from his transpor- 








tation. 
Chatham is as respectable as any son of that once royal horse, 
and as a two-year-old held a high place in my estimation. His 


exploits were as follows :—At Newmarket he won the July Stakes 
of 790/. after a dead heat with Rostrum, beating four others. At 
Goodweod he ran second to Wiseacre, for the Ham Stakes, and at 





” It may not be generally known that Coldrenick’s leg gave way in the race for the 
Derby, and has since required firing.—Ep. N. S. M. 
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the same meeting won 3001., beating Lucy Banks and two others, 
He won the Buckenham Stakes, value 600/.,at Newmarket First 
O. M., and ran third to Attila in the Second O. M., carrying 7b. 
extra. At the Houghton Meeting, he carried away the Criterion 
Stakes of 8301. and also divided a stake with Wiseacre. There 
is a sad falling off in him this year—probably want of strength of 
constitution is the main deficit, which he certainly did not inherit 
from his dam Esther, who is one of the finest mares ever foaled, 
combining great strengh and good blood, which are the main re- 
quisites in a race horse. She takes much after her sire in shape, 
especially in the back and hind quarters, and was the very mare to 
send to the Colonel. Camel—her sire is one of the most magnifi- 
cent and powerful animals in existence, and is still looking re- 
markably well, and in excellent health; he has not had above 
half his usual compliment of mares sent to him this year, which 
appears rather unaccountable, and does not redound to the good 
judgment of the “ cognoscenti,” as his stock continue to be very 
promising. Some of them maybe seen at Stockwell, where he 
stands with Muley Moloch, and several other stallions. 

Touchstone, his son, promises to be as noted a stallion as his 
father was ; his stock have had wonderful success considering the 
short time they have been out; at one time he looked likely to be 
the sire of the Derby or Oaks winner this year, if not of both. 
Auckland seemed a very superior horse by the side of most of the 
Derby nags, but he did not look in good health or spirits, and as 
1 understood, was heard to cough; he is a large horse, with great 
power, and I entertaina strong presentiment that a better day 
awaits him, notwithstanding his being beaten by Barrier, at Ascot, 
though had Robinson been on him instead of the other, | apprehend 
the result would have been the reverse ; as it was he was only beat 
by a head ; he won his two races on Tuesday and Thursday in the 
same meeting in style, but, to be sure, nothing very good ran against 
him. Jack, who is also by Touchstone, is a powerful horse, and 
looks as if he could last. 

As regards the Oaks fillies, I never place any great confidence 
in the certainty of the sex, and, therefore, am always inclined to 
prefer the field, in which theory I was justified by the result of 
the race this year, though the Adela filly and Dilbar were 
as neat a looking pair as any in the field, and are likewise the off- 
spring of ‘Touchstone, as are also Rosalind and the Amima filly, 
who have been winning. I look upon Touchstone as one of the 
most valuable acquisitions thathas been made to any stud for a 
length of time; he is domiciled at Eaton Hall, near Chester, 
where his brother, Launcelot, has also been covering this season, 
though of the two, I greatly prefer the first. ‘Their noble owner 
has had great success in winning the St. Leger with both of them, 
and with Satirist last year; but whether his flow of luck will con- 
tinue now that his horses are in another trainer’s hands seems very 
questionable. He has shown good taste in his selection of mares , 
and the result has proved that his pains have not been without 
their reward. To be the owner of the winner of the Oaks and 
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St. Leger in the same year, is almost without a precedent, except 
in the case of Mr. Mostyn, when Queen of Trumps won both for 
him. Pantaloon, the sire of both Ghuznee and Satirist, is like- 
wise the property of Lord Westminster, and Sleight of Hand, 
Lord Mayor, and Ralph, are likewise amongst the number of his 
produce. 

I was much surprised at the appearance of Bran’s stock this 
year; they have a very racing-like appearance. The Fury filly, 
and Meal, running first and second for the Oaks, show that they 
are made of no ordinary “ compos.” Combermere, another of his 
stock, is a remarkably fine horse, and looked well for the Derby 
as an “ outsider,” but I should say that the Derby course was not 
suited to him. He ran well at Chester, and carried away the Dee 
Stakes, beating, amongst others, William de Fortibus. This is 
only the second year of Bran’s stock making their appearance, 
very few showed last year ; he is likely now to become a popular 
stallion, but as yet has not had any very large allowance of 
thorough-bred mares, and, consequently, no great number of his 
stock are to be found in the Racing Calendar. 


CAMBRIAN. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for August, 1842. 


THE INSTINCT OF SPORTING.* 





BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 





Tue taste for healthy reading and healthy writing is among the 
best signs of the age we live in. The office of the muse is to 
make us wiser and happier men: and not as her wont was, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, to present a sentimental novel in one 
hand, and a cambric pocket-handkerchief, dipped in eau de Cologne, 
with the other. Such men as John Wilson, Lever, Dickens, Lo- 
ver, and others of their school, are the physicians of our hearts. 
For, though the body politic hath been purged of sentiment, cant 
is even now an epidemic—prevailing here in this our great me- 
tropolis—raging as we go North—and at its climax in modern 
Athens. Therefore, oh, Christopher, shall thy name be exalted, 
for that thou hast bearded humbug in its stronghold, and pointed 
~ finger of scorn at such as carry the eye at an angle of forty- 

ve. 

Foremost among the subjects which modern puritanism loveth to 
revile and dishonor, sporting is an abomination to him who weareth 
his hair straight, and field sports inventions of Satan in his eyes 
who maketh melody through his nose. ‘This vice, at the present 


* From ‘The Recreations of Christopher North.” Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 1842. 
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hour, is found especially to pervade the compilations of the north- 
ern manufacturers of cheap knowledge. ‘These men pander to the 
literary impotence of old women of both sexes; and they have 
their reward, for this is both the seed-time and harvest of hypo- 
crisy. What scurvy pimping for the Mawworms of the hour is 
this ; and how opportune and welcome the antidote supplied by 
this volume of volumes, wherein are recorded scenes and senti- 
ments such as befit a man—aye, such as are every inch a man’s. 
Are the “ Recreations of Christopher North” other than those 
suited to the christian, the philosopher, or the gentleman? Go 
to his book and judge for yourselves. Our business it shall be to 
set down for your delight two episodes, wherein, with all the en- 
thusiasm of the poet, and the skill of the professor, the author de- 
tails the instinct of sporting in the child and in the man. 

“There is a fine and beautiful alliance between all pastimes pur- 
sued on flood, field, and fell. The principles in human nature on 
which they depend, are in all the same ; but those principles are 
subject to infinite modifications and varieties, according to the dif- 
ference of individual and national character. All such pastimes, 
whether followed merely as pastimes, or as professions, or as the 
immediate means of sustaining life, require sense, sagacity, and 
knowledge of nature and nature’s laws; nor less, patience, perse- 
verance, courage even, and bodily strength or activity, while the 
spirit which animates and supports them is a spirit of anxiety, 
doubt, fear, hope, joy, exultation, and triumph—in the heart of the 
young a fierce passion—in the heart of the old a passion still, but 
subdued and tamed down, without, however, being much dulled or 
deadened, by various experience of all the mysteries of the calling, 
and by the gradual subsiding of all impetuous impulses in the 
frames of all mortal men beyond, perhaps, threescore, when the 
blackest head will be becoming grey; the most nervous knee less 
firmly knit, the most steely-springed instep less elastic, the keen- 
est eye less of a far-keeker, and, above all, the most boiling heart 
less like a caldron or a crater—yea, the whole man subject to some 
dimness or decay, and, consequently, the whole duty of man like 
the new edition of a book, from which many passages that formed 
the chief glory of the editio princeps have been expunged—the 
whole character of the style corrected without being thereby im- 
proved—just like the later editions of the ‘ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,’ which were written by Akenside when he was about twenty- 
one, and altered by him at forty—to the exclusion or destruction 
of many most splendida vitia, by which process the poem, in our 
humble opinion, was shorn of its brightest beams, and suffered 
disastrous twilight and eclipse—perplexing critics. 

‘“‘ Now, seeing that such pastimes are in number almost infinite, 
and infinite the varieties of human character, pray what is there 
at all surprising in your being madly fond of: shooting—and your 
brother Tom just as foolish about fishing—and cousin Jack per- 
feetly insane on fox-hunting—while the old gentleman, your father, 
in spite of wind and weather, perennial gout, and annual apoplexy, 
goes a-coursing of the white-hipped hare on the bleak Yorkshire 
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wolds—and uncle Ben, as if just escaped from Bedlam or St. 
Luke’s, with Dr. Haslam at his heels, or with a few hundred yards’ 
start of Dr. Warburton, is seen galloping, in a Welsh wig, and 
strange apparel, in the rear of a pack of Lilliputian beagles, all 
barking as if they were as mad as their master, supposed to be in 
chase of an invisible animal that keeps eternally doubling in field 
and forest— still hoped for, never seen,’ and well christened by 
the name of Escape ? 

“ Phrenology sets the question for ever at rest. All people have 
thirty-three faculties. Now there are but twenty-four letters in the 
alphabet; yet how many languages—some six thousand, we be- 
lieve, each of which is susceptible of many dialects! No wonder, 
then, that you might as well try to count all the sands on the sea- 
shore as all the species of sportsmen. 

“There is, therefore, nothing to prevent any man with a large 
and sound development, from excelling, at once, in rat-catching 
and deer-stalking—from being, in short, a universal genius in sports 
and pastimes. Heaven has made us such a man. 

‘“‘ Yet there seems to be a natural course or progress in pastimes. 
We do not now speak of marbles—or knuckling down at taw—or 
trundling a hoop—or pall-lall—or pitch and toss—or any other of 
the games of the school playground. We restrict ourselves to 
what, somewhat inaccurately, perhaps, are called field sports. 
‘l'hus angling seems the earliest of them all in the order of nature. 
There the new-breeched urchin stands on the low bridge of the 
little bit burnie, and, with crooked pin, baited with one unwrithing 
ring of a dead worm, and attached to a yarn-thread—for he has 
not yet got into hair, and is years off gut—his rod of the mere 
willow or hazel wand, there will he stand during all his play-hours, 
as forgetful of his primer as if the weary art of printing had never 
been invented, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
in mute, deep, earnest, passionate, heart-mind-and-soul-engrossing 
hope of some time or other catching a minnow or a beardie! A 
tug—a tug! With face ten times flushed and pale by turns ere 
you could count ten, he at last has strength, in the agitation of his 
fear and joy, to pull away at the monster—and there he lies in his 
beauty among the gowans and the greensward, for he has whapped 
him right over his head and far away, a fish a quarter of an ounce 
in weight, and, at the very least, two inches long! Off he flies, 
on wings of wind, to his father, mother, and sisters, and brothers, 
and cousins, and all the neighborhood, holding the fish aloft in 
both hands, still fearful of its escape, and, like a genuine child of 
corruption, his eyes brighten atthe first blush of cold blood on his 
small fumy fingers. He carries about with him, up stairs and down 
stairs, his prey upon a plate; he will not wash his hands before 
dinner, for he exults in the silver scales adhering to the thumb-nail 
that scooped the pin out of the bavgy’s maw—and, at night, ‘ ca- 
bin’d, cribb’d, confined,’ he is overheard murmuring in his sleep— 
a thief, a robber, and a murderer, in his yet infant dreams ! 

‘¢ From that hour angling is no more a mere delightful day-dream, 
haunted by the dim hopes of imaginary minnows, but a reality— 
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an art—a science—of which the flaxen-headed schoolboy feels 
himself to be master—a mystery in which he has been initiated ; 
and off he goes now, all alone, in the power of successful passion, 
to the distant brook—brook a mile off—with fields, and hedges, 
and single trees, and little groves, and a huge forest of six acres, 
between it and the house in which he is boarded or was born! 
There flows on the slender music of the shadowy shallows—there 
pours the deeper din of the birch-tree’d waterfall. ‘The sacred 
water-pyet flits away from stone to stone, and, dipping, disappears 
among the airy bubbles, to him a new sight of joy and wonder. 
And, oh! how sweet the scent of the broom or furze, yellowing 
along the braes, where leap the lambs, less happy than he, on the 
knolls of sunshine! His grandfather has given him a half-crown 
rod in two pieces—yes, his line is of hair twisted—plaited by his 
own soon-instructed little fingers. By heavens! he is fishing with 
the fly!’ And the Fates, who, grim and grisly as they are painted 
to be by full-grown, ungrateful, lying poets, smile like angels upon 
the paidler in the brook, winnowing the air with their wings into 
western breezes, while, at the very first throw, the yellow trout 
forsakes his fastness beneath the bog-wood, and with a lazy wallop, 
and then a sudden plunge, and then a race like lightning, changes 
at once the child into the boy, and shoots through his thrilling and 
aching heart the ecstacy of a new life expanding in that glorious 
pastime, even as a rainbow on a sudden brightens up the sky. 
Fortuna favet fortibus—and with one long pull, and strong pull, 
and pull altogether, Johnny lands a twelve-incher on the soft, 
smooth, silvery sand of the only bay in all the burn where such an 
exploit was possible, and dashing upon him like an osprey, soars 
up with him in his talons to the bank, breaking his line as he hur- 
ries off to a spot of safety, twenty yards from the pool, and then 
flinging him down on a heath-surrounded plat of sheep-nibbled 
verdure, lets him bounce about till he is tired, and lies gasping 
with unfrequent and feeble motions, bright and beautiful, and glo- 
rious with all his yellow, light, and crimson lustre, spotted, 
speckled, and starred in his scaly splendor, beneath a sun that 
never shone before so dazzlingly ; but now the radiance of the 
captive creature is dimmer and obscured, for the eye of day winks 
and seems almost shut behind that slow-sailing mass of clouds, 
composed in equal parts of air, rain, and sunshine.” 
Hear him, how he tells, or rather sings, of fox-hunting :— 
“The passion for this pastime is the very strongest that can 
possess the heart—nor, of all the heroes of antiquity, is there one 
to our imagination more poetical than Nimrod. His whole charac- 
ter is given, and his whole history, in two words—Mighty Hunter. 
That he hunted the fox is not probable ; for the sole aim and end 
of his existence was not to exterminate—that would have been 
cutting his own throat—but to thin man-devouring wild beasts— 
the Pards—with Leo at their head. But in aland like this, where 
not even a wolf has existed for centuries—nor a wild boat—the 
same spirit that would have driven the British youth on the tusk 
and paw of the lion and the tiger, mounts them in scarlet on such 
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steeds as never neighed before the flood, nor ‘summered high in 
bliss’ on the sloping pastures of undeluged Ararat—and gathers 
them together in gallant array on the edge of the cover, 


‘ When first the hunter’s startling horn is heard 
Upon the golden hills.’ 


What a squadron of cavalry! What fiery eyes and flaming nos- 
trils—betokening with what ardent passion the noble animals will 
revel in the chase! Bay, brown, black, dun, chesnut, sorrel, grey 
—of all shades and hues—and every courser distinguished by his 
own peculiar character of shape and form-—yet all blending har- 
moniously as they crown the mount; so that a painter would only 
have to group and color them as they stand, nor lose, if able to 
catch them, one of the dazzling lights or deepening shadows 
streamed on them from that sunny, yet not unstormy sky. 

* You read, in books of travels and romances, of Barbs and 
Arabs galloping in the desert—and well doth Sir Walter speak of 
Saladin at the head of his Saracenic chivalry ; but take our word 
for it, great part of all such descriptions are mere falsehood, or 
fudge. Why in the devil’s name should dwellers in the desert 
always be going at full speed? And how can that full speed be 
anything more than a slow, heavy hand-gallop, at the best, the 
Barbs being up to the belly at every stroke? They are always, 
it is said, in high condition—but we, who know something about 
horse-flesh, give that assertion the lie. ‘They have seldom any- 
thing either to eat or drink ; are lean as church-mice ; and covered 
with clammy sweat before they have ambled a league from the 
tent. And then such a set of absurd riders, with knees up to their 
noses, like so many tailors riding to Brentford via the deserts of 
Arabia! Such bits, such bridles, and such saddles! But the 
whole set out, rider and ridden, accoutrements and all, is too much 
for one’s gravity, and must occasion a frequent laugh to the wild 
ass as he goes brayingunharnessed by. Butlookthere! Arabian 
blood and British bone! Not bred in and in to the death of all the 
fine strong animal spirits—but blood intermingled and interfused 
by twenty crosses, nature exulting in each successive produce, till 
her power can no further go, and in yonder glorious grey, 


‘ Gives the world assurance of a horse !’ 


Form the three hurdred into a squadron or squadrons, and in the 
hand of each rider a sabre alone—none of your lances—all bare 
his breast but for the silver-laced blue, the gorgeous uniform of 
the hussars of England—confound all cuirasses and cuirassiers !— 
let the trumpet sound a charge, and ten thousand of the proudest 
of the Barbaric chivalry be opposed with spear and scimitar—and 
through their snow-ranks will the three hundred go like thaw— 
splitting them into dissolution with the noise of thunder. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it; and where, 
we ask, were the British cavalry ever overthrown? And how 
could the great north-country horse-coupers perform their contracts, 
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but for the triumphs of the Turf? Blood—blood there must be, 
either from strength, or speed, or endurance. The very heaviest 
cavalry—the Life Guards and the Scots Greys, and all other Dra- 
goons, must have blood. But without racing and fox-hunting where 
could it be found? Such pastimes nerve one of the arms of the 
nation when in battle; but for them ’twould be palsied. What 
better education, too, not only for a horse, but his rider, before 
playing a bloodier game in his first war campaign? Thus he be- 
comes demicorpsed with the noble animal; and what easy, equa- 
ble motion to him is afterwards a charge over a wide level plain, 
with nothing in the way but a few regiments of flying Frenchmen! 
The hills and dales of merry England have been the best riding- 
school to her gentlemen—her gentlemen who have not lived at 
home at ease—but, with Paget, and Stewart, and Seymour, and 
Cotton, and Somerset, and Vivian, have left their hereditary halls, 
and all the peaceful pastimes pursued among the sylvan scenery, 
to try the mettle of their steeds, and cross swords with the vaunted 
Gallic chivalry ; and still have they been in the shock victorious : 
witness the skirmish that astonished Napoleon at Saldanha—the 
overthrow that uncrowned him at Waterloo! 

““* Well, do you know, that, after all you have said, Mr. North, 
I cannot understand the passion and the pleasure of fox-hunting. 
It seems to me both cruel and dangerous.’ 

“Cruelty! Is there cruelty in laying the rein on their necks, 
and delivering them up to the transport of their high condition 
—for every throbbing vein is visible—at the first full burst of that 
maddening cry, and letting loose to their delight the living thunder- 
bolts? Danger! what danger but of breaking their own legs, 
necks, or backs, and those of their riders? And what right have 
you to complain of that, lying all your length, a huge hulking fel- 
low, snoring and snorting half-asleep on a sofa sufficient to sicken 
a whole street?) What though it be but a smallish, reddish-brown, 
sharp-nosed animal, with pricked-up ears, and passionately fond 
of poultry, that they pursue? After the first tally-ho, reynard is 
rarely seen till he is run in upon—once perhaps, in the whole run, 
skirting a wood, or crossing a common. It is an idea that is pur- 
sued, on a whirlwind of horses, toa storm of canine music—wor- 
thy, both, of the largest lion that ever leaped among a band of 
Moors, sleeping at midnight by an extinguished fire on the African 
sands. ‘There is, we verily believe it, nothing foxy in the fancy 
of one man in all that glorious field of 300. Once off and away 
—while wood and welkin rings—and nothing is felt—nothing is 
imaged in that hurricane flight, but scorn of all obstructions, dikes, 
ditches, drains, brooks, palings, canals, rivers, and all the impedi- 
ments reared in the way of so many rejoicing madmen, by nature, 
art, and science, in an enclosed, cultivated, civilized, and christian 
country. ‘There they go—prince and peer, baronet and squire— 
the nobility and gentry of England, the flower of the men of the 
earth, each on such a steed as Pollux never reined, nor Philip’s 
warlike son—for could we imagine Bucephalus here, ridden by 
his own tamer, Alexander would be thrown out during the very 
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first burst, and giad to find his way, dismounted, to a village ale- 
house for a pail of meal and water. Hedges, trees, groves, gar- 
dens, orchards, woods, farmhouses, huts, halls, mansions, palaces, 
spires, steeples, towers, and temples, all go wavering by, each 
demigod seeing, or seeing them not, as his winged steed skims or 
labours along, to the swelling or sinking music, now loud as a near 
regimental band, now faint as an echo. Far and wide over the 
country are dispersed the scarlet runners—and a hundred villages 
pour forth their admiring swarms, as the main current of the chase 
roars by, or disparted runlets float wearied and all astray, lost at 
last in the perplexing woods. Crash goes the top-timber of the 
five-barred gate—away over the ears flies the ex-rough-rider in a 
surprising summerset—after a succession of stumbles, down is the 
gallant grey on knees and nose, making sad work among the fal- 
low: friendship is a fine thing, and the story of Damon and 
Pythias most affecting indeed—but Pylades eyes Orestes on his 
back, sorely drowned in sludge, and, tenderly leaping over him as 
he lies, claps his hands to his ear, and, with a ‘hark forward, 

tantivy !’ leaves him to remount, lame, and at leisure—and ere the 
fallen has risen and shaken himself, is round the corner of the 
white village-church, down the dell, over the brook, and close on 
the heels of the straining pack, all a-yell up the hill crowned by 
the Squire’s Folly. ‘Every man for himself, and God for us all,’ 
is the devout and ruling apothegm of the day. If death befall, 
what wonder? since man and horse are mortal; but death loves 
better a wide soft bed, with quiet curtains and darkened windows, 
in a still room, the clergyman in the one corner with his prayers, 
and the physician in another with his pills, making assurance 
doubly sure, and preventing all possibility of the dying christian’s 
escape. Let oak branch smite the too slowly stooping skull, or 
rider's back not timely levelled with his steed’s ; let faithless bank 
give way, and bury in the brook; let hidden drain yield to fore 
feet, and work a sudden wreck ; let old coal pit, with briery 
mouth, betray; and roaring river bear down man and horse, to 
cliffs unscalable by the very Welsh goat; let duke’s or earl’s son 
go sheer over a quarry twenty feet deep, and as many high; yet, 
‘without stop or stay, down the rocky way,’ the hunter train flows 
on ; for the music grows fiercer and more savage—lo ! all that re- 
mains together of the pack, in far more dredful madness than hy- 
drophobia, leaping out of their skins, under insanity from the scent, 
for vulpes can hardly now make a crawl of it; and ere he, they, 
whipper-in, or any one of the other three demoniacs, have time to 
look in one another’s splashed faces, he is torn into a thousand 
pieces, gobbled up in the general growl; and smug, and smooth, 
and dry, and warm, and cozy, as he was, an hour and twenty-five 
minutes ago exactly, in his furze-bush in the cover—he is now 
piecemeal in about thirty distinct stomachs ; and is he not, pray, 
well off for sepulture ?” 

London Sporting Review for August, 1842. 
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THE RACE FOR THE LIVERPOOL CUP. 


BY JOHN MILLS, ESQ. 





Tue best race of the season was for the Liverpool Cup, and 
this leading feature in the Meeting being the only one worthy of 
mention here, I shall leave the remainder of the divertissement for 
other chroniclers and your Racing Calendar to tell. 

Bright and beautiful was the day (July 14th, 1842,) as thousands 
of “right merrie folk” wended their way to the course, bounded by 
wood and water, to see the exciting contest between an even score 
of thorough-breds for a prize worth having. 

Stripped, weighed, and mounted, the gentlemen of the caps and 
boots cantered their sleek-skinned nags before the admiring gaze 
of countless bright eyes sparkling from innumerable and opposite 
causes. Some shone from potions strong and fiery distillations, 
others from their own natural beauty. Not a few had fire in the 
glance from thoughts of the difference between “ paying and re- 
ceiving ;” and here and there might be seen an ogle in appearance 
bright from the dulness of its fellow, perchance made so from an 
inimical impression from another’s fist. Pleasing anticipations 
from champagne and pigeon-pie rendered many a beam of elec- 
trical hue—such is the close affinity between the affections of the 
abdominal regions and those of the prism of the brain. Beauty 
adorned, and occasionally almost undressed, was around, about and 
everywhere visible. But, as M. de Voltaire says, “ What is beauty ? 
Ask a toad, and he will answer you that it is his female, with two 
large round eyes projecting out of her little head, a broad flat neck, 
yellow-spotted belly, and dark brown back. Ask a Guinea Negro, 
and with him beauty is a greasy black skin, hollow eyes and a 
flat nose. Put the question to the Devil, and he will tell you that 
beauty is a pair of horns, four claws, and a tail. Consult the 
philosophers likewise, and they will give you some unintelligible 
jargon for answer: they must have something correspondent to 
beauty in the abstract, to the J’o-Kalon.” ‘The conception of 
beauty is therefore merely natural or acquired taste, applicable 
only to those things which give pleasure per se, accompanied with 
admiration. And as my ideas of the image of the Cytherean 
Goddess may not correspond with my reader’s, I shall not dwell 
upon the subject longer, but proceed with a far more interesting 
matter—the sport. 

The sun had been dipping about three hours from his altitude 
when the lot of twenty got together for the start. What a moment 
for the heart to throb and pulse to beat ! 

“Now mind me,” said Lord George Bentinck, the acting Stew- 
ard, with an admonitory shake of a fore finger, “if there be any 
getting away before I lower the flag, I’ll not only forfeit the jockey 
five pounds that does it, but all those who go with him.” 
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This piece of information was received with commendable calm- 
ness on the part of the addressed, and more than one of the 
diminutive gentlemen in silk resolved very suddenly to change his 
previously fixed determination. . 

Just as Lord George began to get satisfied with the evenness of 
the rank and file, Ketriever’s impatience could brook delay no 
longer. High upon his haunches he reared, and very seriously 
discommoded his fellow-competitors by a series of decided kicks 
and plunges. 

“Who is that upon Retriever that can’t hold his horse ?” inquired 
His Lordship. - 

“It’s Wynne, My Lord,” was the reply. 

“You must get behind; I won’t have all these horses kicked,” 
returned His Lordship. | 

In the earnest desire to obey the mandate, the unhappy Wynne 
dragged his horse nearly into the depths where the green rush 
grows, but managed to prevent an immersion into the canal. 

At length the lot was in tip-top order to go, and at the moment 
they were so the start was effected. Even as arrows from the 
same bow the horses flew forwards as the flag was dropped, Prince 
Caradoc making the running. After a few strides, the settled po- 
sitions were, Retriever second, Thirsk third, Forester fourth, Cham- 
pagne fifth, and Una sixth, the others well up. In this style they 
went round, excepting The Lord Mayor, who broke down. At 
the turn, Rhodanthe and Vulcan stole up, and, on coming into the 
straight, made the pace a rattling one, the mare leading, and pulling 
like a female only can when she has got her will between her 
teeth. Vulcan kept close behind, with Pagan, Collina, Cham- 
pagne, and Miss Stilton just at his hocks. When a little less than 
half a distance from the winning-post, Rhodanthe had a decided 
lead, and, with the deity of the forge and anvil, one of the most 
splendid races now ensued. Stride by stride Vulcan lessened the 
distance between him and Rhodanthe, and at the post got to her 
head, making a dead heat. Perhaps there never was a more un- 
questionable one on record—as certain a dead heat as ever was 
run. Pagan was next, but not placed, and then came Champagne, 
Miss Stilton, Collina, and Thirsk. Bellona broke down, and Sa- 
tirist was in a ¢enth position ! 

According to Newmarket rules it was decided that the conclud- 
ing heat should come off after the last race of the day; and after 
the Derby Handicap and Her Majesty’s Plate, the rivals again ap- 
peared ready for the struggle, the betting being 2 to 1 and 7 to 4 
on Vulcan. On starting, the blacksmith took the lead by about a 
length, and maintained this place until the distance, where the 


j mare chaJlenged, and a glorious contest followed. Head and head 


they kept together as if linked by perfect equality, Vulcan at last 
being the declared winner by a bare half neck. Loud and general 
were the expressions of satisfaction at the result of this concluding 
part of the day’s sport, and “a better race was never seen” was 
the enthusiastic shout from many a score of gratified loyal subjects 
of the realm. : 
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The drawing of The Knight-of-the-Whistle was commented on 
in very strong terms. At the moderate weight of 7st. 7ib. he was 
considered by many capable of winning, and freely backed at 7 to 1. 
The horse was taken to Liverpool, and the impression kept up to 
the last hour that it was the intention of starting him. Now who 
will for one moment doubt but there was a select few who knew 
the horse would not go a long time before he was scratched, and 
consequently all their money was a booked certainty? In such 
cases as these, parties do not bet openly against a horse, but [ 
should like to know whether it is ever done on commisston ? 

If such mischievous practices are to continue, racing must ine- 
vitably be ruined. Men will no longer submit to be cheated, and 
those who attempt the unprincipled game cannot hope to escape 
censure, be they who they may. ‘The Press, that mighty power, 
the admiration of fair honesty, and the abhorrence of fearful, ill- 
conditioned villany, has said “ that it shali not be so,” and those who 


endeavor to swim against the strong running stream must sink with 
their fruitless struggles. 


London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1842. 





ELK HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


BY A JUNGLE RANGER. 





THE morning of the —of May rose as bright as the heart of a 
sportsman could desire, as we traced the beaten track up the moun- 
tain pass, from the Ramboodee Rest House, a place so called, I 
presume, on the principle of lucus a non lucendo, from its being a 
foe rather than friend to Morpheus and his votaries. Each stunted 
tree and broken crag added fresh beauty to this scene of nature. 
The situation of the field of action where we were to commence 
our operations against that species of the deer tribe called the elk, 
was about midway between the Bungalow of Ramboodee (famed 
chiefly as the resort of “ young couples” during that period when 
the epithet of “honey” is applied to the “parish lantern”) and 
Newera Elia, the Neilgherries of Ceylon ; where, whilst [ and 
my friend are partaking of a frugal repast, I will introduce you to 
the “ pack.” 

Nine rather emaciated fox-hounds, and one polygar (a species 
of gigantic greyhound), afforded sport this day that a Meltonian 
would covet. The “ field” consisted of W—, myself, and a coolie 
boy to carry a small but efficacious rifle, and “ the bugle,” for even 
in these wilds, old Gloster (the father of the canines) ceased not to 
recollect the well-known call. 

Having concluded our meal, and set the pack to work, the deep 
tongue of Gloster roused us from our crumbs, and away we bounded 
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into the thick jungle. The track, unbeaten, probably, from crea- 
tion, lay through the most splendid country that fancy could ima- 
gine, or eye desire. The gentle undulations of nature grew, by 
degrees, into deep and fertile ravines ; crystal springs issued from 
the cleft rocks on high, and dashed their refreshing spray over the 
parched ground; while the full body of water, which rolled, with 
resistless force, down the mountain side, seemed to form the hol- 
low chasm, on the brink of which we now stood. 

“ Hark!” cries my friend, with ecstasy ;—old Gloster proclaims 
the chase at bay !” 

The elk of Ceylon differs widely from that described by most 
naturalists ; in height and size it has about the same dimensions as 
a buffalo calf, with legs which, although possessing great bone and 
muscle, might vie, for fineness, with those of the fleetest stag. 
The color is a dark slate, with the exception of the limbs and head, 
which resemble the hue (to use a singular comparison) of a camel’s- 
hair pencil; while the hair on the head is much longer than on 
any other part of the body, except, perhaps, the tail. His antlers 
are the most conspicuous part of his anatomy for elegance and 
beauty ; they are about two feet high, with two branches on each 
antler, one shooting forth from the trunk, round which is the knot- 
ted circlet denoting age, and the other from within three or four 
inches of the top. The main branch and the shoots are of a very 
dark color, deeply indented, particularly the circlet at the root, and 
gradually fine off to the top into a point, to which neither dogs nor 
hunters covet too near approach. 

The first bay was of short duration, and did not give us suffi- 
cient time to contemplate his noble beauties, or even to regain our 
breath ; but as the dogs had done so, and we were too excited to 
feel our fatigues, the bound of the elk into the dark thicket was an 
almost unnecessary signal to renew the sport. 

Long was the chase this day, and doubtful the result ; for it often 
happens that the elk, in his native forests, preves more than a match 
for dogs brought from a distant and more salubrious land, and ener- 
vated by the effects of a climate which has thinned nobler ranks 
than theirs. 

Hills rose in succession, and were passed in eager chase ; and 
ravines, deep, rocky, and ofttimes so flooded by the mountain tor- 
rent as to threaten a check to our farther advance, followed each 
other with such increased rapidity, that the flood-gates of nature 
seemed to have conspired together to free the natives of their soil. 
But when several of these apparently endless obstructions had 
been surmounted, and we were plodding our course up the steep 
ascent of tangled brushwood, again the reassuring sound of Glos- 
ter’s deep tongue gave a joyful signal of our approach to the object 
of our pursuit. 

After attentively listening for a few seconds, we could faintly 
hear the deep sound re-echoed on the opposite bank. A short but 
“killing run” brought us again in sight. 

From the giddy pinnacle on which we stood, to the bottom of the 
chasm, was one mass of rocks, scattered by the hand of nature with 
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careless elegance and profusion. One broad sheet that extended 
its waters on the whole flat beneath, became at once the loadstone 
of our attraction. There proudly stood in conscious security our 
noble game ; around him (all splashing in the stream) were ranged 
the panting hounds, but still none ventured to charge the elk, except 
the polygar, who once or twice gathered courage to approach within 
sufficient distance to receive a severe admonition from his wary 
combatant. 

W— and I had at length scrambled from crag to crag over this 
dangerous descent, and managed, unlike the gallant buck, who 
bravely faced his foe, to ensconce ourselves behind a favoring rock. 
Seeing that the elk was still comparatively fresh, while the dogs 
were jaded, W— prepared the fatal weapon. The piece was care- 
fully examined—fresh priming driven into the nipple—a new cap 
replaced its predecessor, and a deadly rest made against the side 
of the rock. 

One instant of breathless excitement succeeded these prepara- 
tions :—another, served the unerring marksman to take aim ; and 
the sharp crack of the rifle was echoed back from a dozen hollow 
caves, as the noble elk gave one bound, and was again lost in the 
deep recesses of the jungle. 

As the elk left his position, I observed a slight stagger in his ge- 
nerally faultless bound. In an instant I led the way into the jungle, 
at the same spot where he had disappeared, followed by W— con- 
stantly urging the uselessness of pursuit, and deprecating his own 
unsteadiness. Regardless, however, of his complaints, I redoubled 
my efforts, and after following the indistinct track for about ten mi- 
nutes, we came suddenly in front of a broad pool of blood; “ who 
was right?” was all I could utter ere my friend again took the lead 
with reassured spirits. 

About twenty minutes after the shot was fired, we heard the dogs 
again at bay, but we could only reach the point of sound by a cir- 
cuitous route. Arrived at the spot, no elk was visible; the dogs 
alone were there, baying before a large unwieldy rock: this rock 
was nearly surrounded by water; and on looking into the mouth of 
a large cave, of which it formed one side, we beheld our noble elk 
suspended by his antlers from the roof, in the last struggles of ebb- 
ing life. W—ran to the outside to try and discover from the sum- 
mit of the rock the cause of this singular sight ; and while he was 
gone, I entered the mouth of the cavern. A chill crept over me 
when I first found that my own entrance had shaded all light from 
the interior, and nothing was visible save the distended eyeballs of 
the poor creature glaring in all the fury of expiring revenge upon ~ 
his destroyer. 

Humanity at once prompted me to put an end to his sufferings ; 
and taking from my pocket a small blade (the only one at hand, our 
hunting knives having been lost in the chase), by the stealth of the 
few remaining life-drops in his frame, I closed his career. 

W— had, by this time, discovered that, hard pressed by the 
hounds, the elk must have entered this cavern, and, seeing an open- 
ing at the top, intended in that way to elude his pursuers. The 
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fissure proved too small to admit his splendid antlers, and having 
made a desperate bound to escape the jaws of death he became 
ensnared as we found him. ‘The rifle balt I took out of his neck 
when we had extricated him from his situation. 

The dogs (I might with truth add the hunters) were thoroughly 
beaten, and scarcely seemed to care to partake of their share of the 
booty, when we distributed the dainty bits of the still reeking victim 
among them. 

The head and antlers we bore in triumph back, and they now 
hang above me as I trace this record of the proud bearing of their 


owner. London Sporting Review, for September, 1842. 





EFFECTS OF TRAINING ON ANIMALS. 


-_-——— 


In the latter part of the last century, one Bisset, a native of Perth, 
by trade a shoemaker, having applied himself with great persever- 
ance to the teaching of animals, succeeded in making a set of cats 
play in harmony on the dulsimer, uniting their voices to the tones 
of the instrument, and this singular orchestra was exhibited, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the public, for a succession of nights, in the 
Haymarket Theatre. He it was who trained that “learned pig,” 
of which our fathers used to speak so highly, the animal having 
been exhibited in every partof the empire. At a somewhat ear- 
lier period, a Saxon peasant boy trained a dog to the pronuncia- 
tion of words. ‘The boy had observed in the dog’s voice an in- 
distinct resemblance to certain sounds of the human voice, and 
was prompted to endeavour to teach him to speak. ‘The animal 
was three years old at the beginning of his instructions—a cir- 
cumstance which must have been unfavourable to the object: yet, 
by dint of great labour and perseverance, in three years the boy 
had taught it to articulate thirty words. It used to astonish its 
visitors by calling for tea, coffee, chocolate, &c.; but it is proper 
to remark, that it required the words to be pronounced by its mas- 
ter beforehand, and it never appeared to become quite reconciled 
to the exhibitions which it was forced to make. ‘The learned 
Leibnitz reported on this wonderful animal to the French Academy, 
attesting that he had seen the dog and heard it speak ; so that 
there does not appear the slightest ground for doubting the fact, 
such as it was. All doubt on the question of possibility may, in- 
deed, be considered as set at rest by the last exhibition of the edu- 
cated dogs in London—animals which could play at dominoes and 
chess, and even indicate when their adversaries made false moves. 
These creatures were visited and played with by thousands, and 
we never heard that a deception 6f any kind, as to the reality of 
their acquired powers, was detected. 

Laying aside such extraordinary examples as these, the ordinary 
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training conferred on horses, dogs, and other domesticated animals, 
seems to be sufficient to establish the general fact of animal edu- 
cability. We have no more forcible illustrations of the principle 
than in the uses which are now made of certain of the canine 
tribe in rural sports. ‘The pointer, setter, springing spaniel, and 
all that class of dogs, are understood to be descended from one 
stock, the Spanish spaniel, with a slight crossing from the fox 
hound, for the sake of improving the speed. ‘The original animal 
may be considered as a record of the original powers, to which 
every thing else must be regarded as an addition made by human 
training. Now, the original animal is only gifted by nature with 
a fine scent for game, and a disposition to make a momentary pause 
on seeing it, for the purpose of springing upon it. Man has conver- 
ted this inclination to a temporary pause into a habit of making a full 
stop, and the animal, instead of gratifying his destructive tendency 
by flying upon the game, has been trained to be contented with wit- 
nessing a vicarious execution by the gun of his master. 

It is a mistake to suppose that only the spaniel tribe is capable 
of serving sportsmen in the capacity of pointers and setters. 
There are other classes of dogs which perseverance would enable 
to a certain extent, to act inthe same way. Gervase Markham, 
who wrote on sports in the sixteenth century, speaks of having 
seen dogs of the bastard tumbler kind adapted to act as setters, 
though not so well as those of the spaniel kind. Mr. Blaine is of 
opinion that this power can be cultivated in most dogs. It has 
evén been elicited in another and very different class of animals 
—the hog. Some years ago, Mr. Toomer, gamekeeper to Sir 
Henry Mildmay, bethought him of teaching a pig to act as a poin- 
ter, having been struck by the scenting powers of the animal in its 
search for palatable roots under ground. He began by allowing a 
young female pig to accompany his pointers, in their breaking les- 
sons, to the field. Within a fortnight, to his own surprise, she was 
able to hunt and point partridges and rabbits. ‘There being an 
abundance of these creatures near the keeper’s lodge, her educa- 
tion advanced rapidly by frequent exercise, and in a few weeks 
she was able to retrieve game as well as the best pointer. Slut, 
as this extraordinary animal was called, was considered to have a 
more acute scent than any pointer in the charge of the keeper: 
and it was a kennel of the highest character. ‘They hunted her 
principally on moors and heaths; and it often happened, that when 
left behind, she would come of her own accord and join the poin- 
ters. ‘She has often stood a jack snipe when all the pointers had 
passed it; she would back the dogs when they pointed, but the 
dogs refused to back her until spoke to—Toomer’s dogs being all 
trained to make a general halt when the word was given, whether 
any dog pvuinted or not, so that she has been frequently standing in 
the midst of a field of pointers. In consequence of the dogs 
being not much inclined to hunt when she was with them (for they 
dropped their sterns, and showed symptoms of jealousy), she did 
not very often accompany them, except for the novelty. Her pace 
was mostly a trot; she was seldom known to gallop, except when 
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called to go out shooting: she would then come home off the for- 
est at full stretch and be as much elated as a dog at being shown 
the gun. She always expressed great pleasure when game, either 
dead or living, was placed before her. She has frequently stood a 
single partridge at forty yards’ distance, her nose in a direct line to 
the bird ; after standing some considerable time, she would drop 
like a setter, still keeping her nose in an exact line, and would 
continue in that position until the game moved ; if it took wing, 
she would come up to the place, and draw slowly after it; and 
when the bird dropped she would stand it as before. 

These facts, together with what common observation presents to 
us in domesticated parrots, blackbirds, ravens, magpies, monkeys, 
&c, place the educability of animals upon a basis, in our opinion, 
not to be shaken. But the most wonderful thing, and the most con- 
vineing part of the proof, remains, in the fact of the transmission 
of acquired qualities by animals to progeny. ‘The habit which 
education has conferred upon the pointer appears in his puppy, who 
may be seen earnestly standing at swallows and pigeons in a farm- 
yard, before he has ever once seen such athing done by his seniors, 
or received the least instruction. Here only the object is amiss— 
the act in itself is perfect. As may be readily supposed, the puppy 
of a race of English pointers can be trained to the whole business 
of the field in one-tenth of the time which the most experienced 
breaker would require to effect any improvement upon the simple 
instinct of the-pause in the original Spanish spaniel. 





ENGLISH SPORTING MISCELLANY. 


Rapid Travelling. —A remarkable proof of the wonders of steam 
travelling occurred last month. Lord Palmerston’s mare lliona 
ran third for the Northumberland Plate at Newcastle, on Wednes- 
day, started per van at four o’clock on the following morning for 
Darlington, was put on the Great North of England Railway, and 
reached the Euston station, London, at half-past eleven the same 
night; slept in town, left the Nine Elms station of the South 
Western Railway at nine on Friday morning, posted from the Win- 
chester terminus, and was on the race-course by half-past twelve, 
ready to start for any race in which she might have been engaged. 
Howlett and Day, the jockies, were with her, and the former rode 
in two races. The distance thus traversed was nearly four hun- 
dred miles, and was done in thirty-two hours and a half, of which 
between nine and ten were spent in London. 





The Cottesmere Hunt.—Our readers will be glad to learn that 
this country, hunted in splendid style by the noble Earl of Lons- 
dale (now in his 83d year) for so many years, without a farthing 
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subscription, has been taken by Sir R. Sutton, and his beautiful 
pack are now solely domiciled at Cottesmere. Sir Richard has 
taken the Oak Inn, with the extensive stabling. ‘To those who 
have travelled on the north road, it is more commonly known as 
the Greeteam Inn, and it is now undergoing a thorough repair, and 
will be ready in a short time to receive himself and family. A 
more excellent sportsman, or one more calculated to tempt those 
who cannot exist without the noble sport, could not have been 
found in the kingdom. We wish him every success. 


Monkey Trotting Match—On Tuesday a numerous assemblage 
took place at the enclosure attached to the Rosemary Branch Ta- 
vern, Peckham, to witness the performance of an extraordinary 
match. A grey pony, of twelve hands and a half high, the pro- 
perty of Burke, of trotting celebrity, having been backed for twenty- 
five pounds, to trot fourteen miles within an hour, with a monkey 
for its rider. The monkey, of course, was the “lion” of the day, 
and according to the conditions of the match, was booted, spurred, 
and otherwise attired after the fashion of the jockeys at Epsom 
or Newmarket, and rode the pony in the usual style, with saddle 
and bridle. ‘That selected for the undertaking belongs to Mr. Batty, 
the celebrated equestrian manager, well known as “ Signor Jocko,” 
who has already earned considerable reputation by his perform- 
ances in the circle at the Surrey and other metropolitan and pro- 
vincial theatres. At the appointed time the signor made his ap- 
pearance, attended by one of the rough riders belonging to Mr. 
Batty’s establishment. He was dressed in jockey costume, his 
jacket and buckskins being built by a first-rate west-end Schneider, 
and his top-boots would have done honor even to the renowned 
Hoby. ‘The colors he sported were red and white, and in his 
right paw he carried a handsome riding whip, and also wore a 
small pair of spurs buckled round his boots. ‘The pony was 
“The Doctor,” who is a very fast trotter, but, notwithstanding his 
performances, time was in this instance backed at odds. After the 
arrangement of the usual preliminaries, the start took place, Burke 
and one of Mr. Batty’s men cantering on each side of the pony, 

with one or two others galloping in the rear. He performed the 
distance, having to go twenty times round, in fifty-six minutes and 
fifty-three seconds of the given time, consequently having three 
minutes and seven seconds to spare, and was not at all distressed. 
The Signor rode in first-rate style, came in with his whip in his 
mouth, and appeared quite conscious of his own merits as an 
equestrian, and not less delighted when his task was completed. 
He grinned most alarmingly at his conductor, and evidently felt that 
any want of regularity would lead to his disgrace. ‘The pony 
broke three times and was turned. 


Mr. Elmore’s Steeple-Chasers.—Mr. Elmore’s steeple-chase stud 
were put up for sale at Tattersall’s in the course of the past month. 
Sam Weller was sold for two hundred guineas, and Jerry for ninety- 
four guineas, less by many hundreds than was given for him a few 
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years since. Lottery was bought in for nine hundred guineas, and 
Gaylad for nine hundred and sixty guineas. ‘There was a bona 
fide bidding of nine hundred and fifty for the latter. 





Tyne Salmon Fisheries.—Already has the good effect of the 
recent act manifested itself in the river Tyne. There has been 
upwards of five hundred salmon, beside grilse and trout, taken at 
the Benwell, Lemington, and Newburn fisheries, and sold in the 
market at the moderate price of 6d. to 7d. perpound. ‘This is by 
far the greatest take since those destructive and pernicious engines, 
the stake and bag nets, were allowed to remain at the mouth of 
the river, and we hope, ere long, when the bill gets fully into ope- 
ration, that Newcastle will again be as famous for salmon as it 
was in the middle of the eighteenth century. 





Fishing Extraordinary.—One day this week as Mr. Hardaker was 
fishing in the river Aire, near to Riddlesden Hall, near Keighley, 
and having his hook baited with a small fish, he drew his line out 
of the water and threw it at a distance on the grass, still retaining 
his hold of the rod. He felt something give the line a jerk, and 
on looking towards the hook he discovered, to his no small as- 
tonishment, that a magpie had swallowed the fish. The bird then 
flew away, and the line having broke, one part remained fast to 
the rod, and the other part floated in the air, suspended from the 
magpie’s beak. Next morning Mr. Hardaker was fishing again in 
the same neighborhood and discovered the magpie dead. He 
took the fish out of the magpie with which he had formerly baited 
his hook, and again used it as a bait, with which he was successful 
in taking a trout weighing nearly four pounds.—The “ Bradford 
Herald ” is our authority for this “ fish story.” 





RULES AND REGULATIONS 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY 


Che Mew Dork Jockey Club, 


ON THE 13th SEPTEMBER, 1842; 


To continue in full force and effect until the close of the last Fall Meeting in the year 1844, 
Subject to such alterations as may be made from time to time, 
according to the discretion of the Club. 


Rule 1st.—There shall be two regular meetings held by the New York Jockey 
Club at the Union Course, on Long Island, to be called and known as the 
Spring and Fall Meeting. The Spring Meeting shall commence on the second 
Tuesday of May, and the Fall Meeting shall commence on the firet Tuesday of 
October, in each year. 

Rule 2d —There shall be a President, four Vice Presidents, a Secretary and 
Treasurer, to be appointed annually by ballot. : 

Rule 3d.—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Club; to act as presiding Judge at each day’s race; appoint his Assistant 
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Judges on the evening preceding each day's race, report and publish the results 
of each day’s race, and act as Judge in all Sweepstakes, with such other per- 
sons as the parties may appvint. 

Rule 4th.—It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents to attend all meet- 
ings of the Club, and assist the President in the discharge of his duties. In the 
absence of the President, the first Vice President, andin his absence, the 
2d, 3d, or 4th Vice President shall act as President pro tem. 

Rule 5th.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to attend at all meetings of 
the Club, also to attend the Judges of each day’s race, assist them with his 
counsel, and furnish them with all the requisite information connected with each 
day’s race ; keep a book, in which he shall record the Members’ names, the 
Rules and Orders of the Cinb, and add to them any Resolutions or Amend- 
ments which may change the character of either; also record the proceedings 
at each meeting of the Club, whether a special or a regular meeting ; he shall 
also record all the entries of horses, Matches, and Sweepstakes, in which shall 
be set forth the names of the respective owners, the color, name, age, sex, and 
name of sire and dam of each horse ; record an account of each day’s race, in- 
cluding the time of running each heat, and after the races are over for a meet- 
ing, report the same to the President of the Club for his official publication. 
He shall also put up, and keep up during every Meeting, at some convenient 
place, at or near the Judges’ Stand, a copy of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Club then in force. 

Rule 6th.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect all the money due 
the Club, whether from subscriptions of members, entries of horses, or from any 
other source, pay the same over from time to time upon the order of the Presi- 
dent of the Club, and in case of his absence, upon the order of the acting Vice 
President ; and within thirty days after the closing of every regular meeting, he 
shall furnish the President, or in his absence, the acting Vice President, a full 
statement of the receipts and disoursements of the funds of the Club, from the 
date of the last statement up to the date of that which he then renders, shew- 
ing the balance of money in hand, subject to the order of the President, or act- 
ing Vice President, which statement shall be deposited with the Secretary of 
the Club, as one of the records of the Club, and so be entered by bim. 

Rule 7th.—At each regular meeting there shall be appointed four Stewards, 
who shall serve for one meeting succeeding their appointment. They shall wear 
some appropriate badge of distinction, to be determined upon by themselves. 
It shall be the duty of the Stewards to attend on the Course, to preserve order, 
clear the track, keep it clear, keep off the crowd of persons from the horses 
coming to the stand after the close of each heat, and they may employ in their 
discretion, at the expense of the Club, a sufficient number of able bodied men to 
assist them in the effectual discharge of their duties. 

Rule 8th.—There shall be three Judges in the starting stand, consisting of 
the President and two Assistant Judges, assisted by the Secretary, and in case 
of the absence of the President of the Cluo, then the first Vice President, and 
in his absence, the second Vice President. The Judges shall keep the stand 
clear of any intrusion during the pendency of a heat, see that the Riders. are 
dressed in Jockey style, weigh the riders before star:ing in the race, and after 
each heat, instruct the riders as to their duty under the rules before starting in 
the race, and proclaim from the stand the time and result of each heat, and also 
the result of the race. 

Rule 9th.—There shall be two Distance Judges, and three Patrol Judges, 
appoited by the Judyes in the starting stand, who shall repair to the Judges’ 
stand immediately after each heat, and report to the Judges the horses that are 
distanced, and foul riding, if there be any. 

Rule 10th —All the disputes shall be decided by the Judges of the day, from 
whose decision there shall be no appeal, unless at the discretion of the Judges, 
and no evicence of foul riding shall be received except from the Judges and 
Patrols. 

Rule 11th.—When in the opinion of a majority of the Officers of the Club, 
any good cause may require the postponement of a race, they may postpone 
any Purse race, but in case of a postponement of a race, no new entries shall 
be received for that race. A postponement of a Purse race shali give no au- 
thority to postpone any Sweepstake or Match made or advertised to be run on 
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that day ; and in the event of the Club postponing a reguler Meeting, it shall 
give them no power to postpone any Matches or Sweepstakes made to be run at 
that Meeting. 

Rule 12h —All Sweepstakes and Matches advertised to be run on the Course 
op any day of a regular meeting of the Club, shall be under the cognizance and 
control of the Cluv, and no change of entries once made shall be allowed after 
closing, unless by consent of all parties. Sweepstakes and matches made to 
be run at a particular meeting, without the parties specifying the day, the Se- 
cretary must give ten days notice of what days they will be run during the 
meeting, in case he is informed of it in time. And no Sweepstake or Match 
shall be run on the Course during a regular meeting without being first reported 
to the Secretary, to bring it under the cognizance and control of the Club. 

Rule 13th.—The age of horses shall be computed from the firet day of 
January next, preceding their being foaled ; that is, a colt or filly foaled on ary 
—_ the year 1841, will be considered one year old on the first day of January, 

Rule 14th.—No person shall start or enter a horse for any purse offered by, 
or under the control of, the Club, other than a Member of the Club, and pro- 
ducing, if required, satisfactory evidence or proof of his horse’s age; nor shall 
any Member start uhorse if his entrance money, subscription money, and all 
forfeits incurred on the Union Course, are not paid before starting. Nor shall 
any person start a horse, during a regular meeting of the Club, who is in arrears 
to any member of the Club for a forfeit incurred on the Union Course. 

Rule 15th —All entries of horses for a purse shall be made in writing under 
seal, addressed to the Secretary of the Club, and deposited in a box, kept for 
the purpose, at the usual place of Meeting of the Club, before five o’clock in 
the afternoon of the day of the race, for which the entry is made. Each entry shall 
contain the entrance money, and state the name, age, color, sex, and pedigree, 
of the horse entered, and describe the dress of the rider of such horse. After 
five o’clock of the afternoon of the day preceding a Purse Race, no other or 
additional entry shall be allowed to be made for that race, and no entry shall 
be received or recorded, that does not contain the entrance money. The en- 
tries so received, shall be crawn from the box by the Secretary, aud declared at 
five o’clock of the afternoon of the day preceding the day of the race, in the 
presence of at least three Members of the Club, and the horses so entered shall 
be entitled to the track in the order in which their names are drawn ; in Sweep- 
stakes and Matches, the Judges shall draw for the track at the stand. 

Rule 16th.—Any person desirous of becoming a member only for the pur- 
pose of entering a horse, may do so, he being approved by the Club, and paying 
double entrance. 

Rule 17th.—The distance to be run shall be Two mile heats, Three mile 
heats, and Four mile heats, and a Purse shall be put up to be run for, during 
each regular meeting, for each of the named distances. Not more than five 
- cent shall be charged as entrance upon any amount that may be put up fora 

urse. 

Rule 18th.—Every horse shall carry weight according to age, as follows :-— 


A horse Two years old, .........-..-.-------- scanaiiendamedaktets A feather. 
EE ngs cnn etbnnetechacteapiheanacens 90 Pounds. 
PTE, ac:enbihdoactbhacineisgssednawrsences 104 * 
lt titité«(‘(“‘«ét REPRE NEE HR 114 “ 
OTE SOG basanccesessnecsatsea panaeekenhad- onan — 

“* Seven years old and upwards, ........-.-.---+------- - 126 =“ 


An allowance of three pounds to mares, fillies, and geldings. The Judges shall 
see that each rider has his proper weight before he starts, and that each rider 
has within one pound, after each heat. 

Rule 19th—Catch weights are, where each person appoints a rider without 
weighing. Feather weights signifies the same. A Post Stake is to name at 
the starting post. Handicap weights are weights according to the supposed 
ability of the horses. An Untried stallion, or mare, is one whose get or pro- 
duce has never run in public. A maiden horse or mare is one that never 
won. 

Rule 20th.—No horse shall carry more than five pounds over his stipulated 
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weight without the Judges being informed of it, which shall be publicly declared 
by them, whereupon all bets shall be void, except those made between the par- 
ties who enter the horses. Every rider shall declare to the Judges who weighs 
him, when and how his extra weights, if any, are carried. The member of the 
Club who enters the horse shall be responsible for putting up, and bringing out 
the proper weight. He shall be bound to weigh the rider of his horse in the 
presence of the Judges before starting, and if he refuses or neglects to do so, 
he shall be prevented from starting his horse. 
Rule 21st.—When in running a race, a distance is 


DIL, “acca Sci dcnevaceddiepacaaescaseur oes cece enee 45 yards. 
Ne ae IN, Se Pe IS Oe: 7 « 
ATE ALG ETA Dt me FAA So * 
ED OTe a Ae Te, BL PROT Seer e 120 * 


Rule 22d.—In a Match Race of heats, there shall be a distance, but none in 
a single heat. 


Rule 23d.—The time between heats shall be 


phi Se Ie cn Ae pte apa iad eesee--- 20 minutes. 
For two mile heats, ........ 2 An ip hes Teqnahig Ope opel oP ee Ss 
SEDER Pe Det P EA Fe abo ad 30 
ge ET Ae Te Rs Aa Ae Sc db Bed ps 35 


Rule 24th.—Some signal shall be given from the starting stand, five minutes 
before the period of starting, after the lapse of which time, the Judges shall give 
the word start to such riders as are then ready, but should any horse prove res- 
tive in being brought up to the stand, or in starting, the Judges may delay the 
word a short interval, at their own discretion. 

Rule 25th.— Any horse winning a purse of this Club, shall not be allowed to 
start for any other purse during the same meeting. 

Rule 26th.—lf a horse be entered without being properly identified, he shall 
not be allowed to start, but be liable to forfeit, or the whole, if play or pay, and 
all bets on a horse so disqualified, shall be declared void. 

Rule 27th.—Where more than one nomination has been made by the same 
individua|, in any Sweepstake to be run on the Union Course, and it shall be 
made to appear tothe satisfaction of the Club, that all interest in such nomina- 
tion has been bona fide disposed of before the time of starting, and the horses 
have not been trained in the same stable, all may start although standing in 
the sume name in the list of nominations. 

Rule 28th —No conditional nomination or entry shall be received. 

Rule 29th.—Should any person who has entered a horse formally, declare 
. the Judges that his horse is drawn, he shall not be permitted to start his 

orse. 


Rule 30th.—Any person entering a horse younger than he really is shall for- 
feit his entrance money, and if the horse wirs a heat or race, the heat or race 
shall be given to the next best horse if the objection be made to the age of the 
horse after the heat or race isrun. The disqualification must be proved by the 
person making the objection. 

Rule 3ist.—If an entered horse die, or a subscriber entering him, die, before 
the race, uo forfeit shall be required. 

Rule 32d.—No compromise or agreement between any two persons entering 
horses, or by their agents and grooms not to oppose each other upon a promised 
division of the purse or stake, or for any other purpose, shall be permitted or al- 
lowed, and no persons shall run their horses in conjunction, that is with a deter- 
mination to oppose jointly any other horse that may run —_ them. In ei- 
ther case upon satisfactory evidence produced before the Judges, the purse or 
stake shall be awarded to the next best borse—and the persons so offending 
shall never again be permitted to enter a horse to run on the Union Course. 

Rule 33rd.—When the tap of the drum is once given by the Starting Judge, 
there shall be no calling back, unless the signal flag shall be hoisted for that 
purpose, and when so hoisted it shall be no start. To remedy the inconvenience 
of false starts, there shall be a signal flag placed at a point which can be readily 
seen by the riders at from one to three hundred yards from the Judges’ stand. 
When a start is given and recalled, a flag from the Judges’ stand shall be dis- 
played, and the person having in charge the sigual flag shall hoist the same as 
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a notice to pull up. It shall be the duty of the Starting Judge to give this rule 
in charge to the riders. 

Rule 34th.—No two riders from the same stable shall be allowed to ride in 
the same race. No two horses trained in the same stable, or owned in whole 
or in part by the same person, shall be allowed to enter or start in the same 
race, end in the event of such entry of two horses being made for the same 
a both the entries shall be void and the entrance money forfeited to the 

lub. 

Rule 35th.—No rider shall be permitted to ride unless well dressed in 
Jockey style. To wit, Jockey cap, colored jacket, pantaloons, and boots. Li- 
veries to be recorded in the Secretary’s Book, and not permitted to be assumed 
by others. 

Rule 36th.—Every rider after a heat is ended must repair to the Judges’ 
stand, and not dismount from his horse until so ordered by the Judges, and then 
themselves carry their saddles to the scales to be weighed, nor shall any groom 
or other person, approach cr touch any horse until after his rider shall have dis- 
mounted and removed his saddle from the horse by order of the Judges. Ai ri- 
der dismounting without such permission,or wanting more than one pound of huis 
proper weight, shall be declared distanced. 

Rule 37th.—The horse who has won a heat shall be entitled to the track in 
the next heat, and the foremost be entitled to any part of the track, he leaving 
sufficient space for a horse to pass him on the outside. But he shall not when 
locked by another horse leave the track he may be running in to press him to 
the inside or outside, and having selected his position ina straight stretch, he 
shall not leave it so as to press his adversary to either side, the doing of either 
of which shall be deemed foul riding. Should any rider cross, jostle or strike an 
adversary or horse, or run on his heels intentionally, or do any thing else that 
may impede the progress of his adversary, he will be deemed distanced although 
he may come out ahead, and the race awarded to the next best horse. Any 
rider offending against this rule, shall never be permitted to ride over or attend 
any horse on this Course again. 

Rule 38¢h.—Every horse that shall fail to run outside of every pole, shall 
be deemed distanced, although he may come out ahead, ard the race shall be 
awarded to the next best horse. 

Rule 39th.—If a rider fall from his horse, and another person of sufficient 
weight rides the horse in to the Judges’ stand, he shall be considered as though 
the rider had not fallen—provided he returns to the place where the rider 
fell. 

Rule 40th.—A horse that does not win one heat out of three heats, shall not 
be allowed to start for the fourth heat, although he may have saved his dis- 
tance, but shall be considered better than a horse that is distanced in the third 
heat. 

Rule 41st.—A distanced horse in a dead heat shall not be allowed to start 
again in the race. 

Rule 42d.— When a dead heat is made, all the horses not distanced in the 
dead heat, may start again, unless the dead heat be made by two horses, that, if 
either had been winner of the keat the race would have been decided ; in which 
case the two only must start to decide which shall be entitled to the purse or 
stake. Such horses as are prevented from starting by this Rule shall be consi- 
dered drawn, and all bets made on them against each other shall be drawn, ex- 
cepting those that are distanced. 

Rule 43d.—A horse receiving forfeit, or walking over, shall not be deemed a 
winner. 

Rule 44th.—A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse betted on does not 
start again, is no bet. 

Rule 45th.—A confirmed bet cannot be off without mutual consent. 

Rule 46th.—If either party be absent on the day of a race, and the money be 
not staked, the party present may declare the bet void in the presence of the 
Judges, before the race commences ; but if any person present offer to stake 
for an absentee, it is a confirmed bet. 

Rule 47th.—A bet made on a heat to come, is no bet, unless all the horses 


— to start shall run, and unless the bet be between such named horses as 
0 start. 
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Rule 48th.—The person who bets the odds may choose the horse or the fie!d : 
when he has chosen his horse, the field is what starts against him, but there is 
no field unless one starts against him. 

Rule 49th.—If odds are bet without naming the horses before the race is over, 
it must be determined as the odds were at the time of naming it. 

Rule 50th.—Bets made in running, are not determined till the purse is won, 
if the heat is not specified at the time of betting. 

Rule 51st—Bets made on particular horses are void, if neither of them be 
the winner of the race, unless specified to the contrary. 

Rule 52d.—Horses that forfeit are beaten horses, where it is play or pay, and 
not otherwise. 

Rule 53d.—All bets, matches, and engagements are void on the decease of 
either party before determined. 

Rule 54th.—Horses drawn before the purse is won are distanced. 

Rule 55th —A bet made on a horse is void if the horse betted on does not 
start. 

Rule 56th.—When a bet is made on a heat, the horse that comes first to the 
ending post is best, provided no circumstance shall cause him to be deemed 
distanced 

Rule 57th.—Al\ bets are understood to relate to the purse or stake, if nothing 
is said to the contrary. 

Rule 58th.—When a bet is made upon two horses against each other for the 
purse, if each win a heat, and neither are distanced, they are equal—if neither 
win a heat, and neither distanced, they are equal. But if one wins a heat, and 
the other does not, the winner of the heat is best unless he shall be distanced, 
in which case the other, if he saves his distance, shall be considered best. If 
a horse wins a heat and is distanced, he shall be better than a horse that does 
not win a heat and 1s distanced, so too if one be distanced the second heat, he 
shall be better than one distanced the first heat. 

Rule 59th —The words “ absolutely,” or ‘ play or pay,” are necessary to be 
used to make a bet play or pay. ** Done” and ** Done” are also necessary to 
confirm a bet. If a bet be made, using the expression ‘“ play or pay,'’ and the 
horse die, the bet shall stand. But if the person entering the horse, or making 
the engagement on him dies, then the bet is void. 

Rule 60th.—All members, and such of their families as reside with them, 
shall pass the gates free ; and the members themselves shail have free admis- 
sion to the members’ stand. 

Rule 61st.—New members can only be admitted on recommendation. Any 
person wishing to become a member, must be so for the unexpired term of the 
Club, and must be ballotted for. Three black balls shall reject. A non-resi- 
dent of New York introduced by a member, can have the privilege of the en- 
closed space and members’ stand by paying ¢hree dollars for the meeting. 

Rule 62d.—Ten members of the Club shall be deemed a quorum for the 
transaction of ordinary business and admission of members, but not less than 
twenty to alter a fundamental rule, unless public notice shall have been given 
ten days of such contemplated meeting. The President or Secretary may call 
a meeting, and the President and Vice President failing to attend, a Chairman 
may beselected. Members of the Club privileged to invite their friends to the 
Jockey Club Dinners, by paying for the same. No ladies admitted to the La- 
dies’ Pavilion unless introduced by amember. No citizen of the State of New 
York can be admitted to the privileges of the enclosed space, Members’ Stand, 
or Ladies’ Pavilion, unless he be a member. 

Rule 63d.—No person shall be permitted to pass into the enclosed space, on 
the Union Course, without shewing his ticket at the gate, nor shall any person 
be permitted te remain within the enclosure, or Members’ Stand, unless he wears 
a badge, that the officers on duty may be enabled to distinguish those privileged. 
Officers who shall permit the infraction of this rule shall forfeit all claim to 
compensation, and must be employed on this express condition. 

Rule 64th.—Membership of the New York Jockey Club, shall be for three 
years, commencing Spring 1842—subscriptior Ten Dollars per annum, pay- 
able each Spring—subscription to be paid whether present or absent. Members 
joining at any time, whether by original signature, or on nomination, will be 
bound for the unexpired term of the Club from the period of joining. 
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The following gentlemen comprised the Executive Officers of the New York 
Jockey Club, at the period (Sept. 13th, 1842,) when the foregoing Rules and 
Regulations were adopted :— 

J. Prescorr Hatt, Esq., President. 

Joun C. Stevens, Esq., 1st Vice President. 
Joun A. Kina, Esq, 2d“ ss 

J. Hamitton Wickes, Esq.,3d $6 
Gerarp H. Coster, Esq., 4th “ 6 
Henry K. Tower, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 





Notes of the Stlontl). 


OCTOBER. 


“ Will Fasuion and Boston come together this Fall?” is a question that is 
asked us at every turn. We reply ** Yes—there’s no sort of doubt of it, if 
neither gives way in training.” But where? As yet no one knows—not even 
their owners. Mr. Gissons is undetermined whether to take Fashion South, or 
to retain her home for the three Northern meetings—at Trenton, Long Island, 
and Camden. 

At this present writicg we incline to the belief that Fashion will go South— 
at any rate to Baltimore, where KenDALL’s meeting comes off during the third 
week in October. Should she du so, she would still be able to attend the Tren- 
ton meeting (the last week in Sept.), if not that on Long Island. 

There are various reasons why we deem it entirely proper to hold out unusual 
inducements for the purpose of bringing together two such celebrated horses 
as Fashion and Boston. Every one acquainted with the matter knows that if 
they should meet here, ona fine day, the receipts at the gates and stands would 
exceed $6000—in this view of the subject proprietors of courses display no re- 
markable degree of liberality nor spirit in offering an extra purse of $1500. Se- 
veral have done so, and the fact has given rise to much remark prejudicial to 
the friends of the mare. But we take great pleasure iu assuring those who have 
addressed us on the subject of these Extra Purses, that, so far as Fashion is 
concerned, “* the money is no inducement nor attraction,’ whatever! Indeed 
Mr. Giszons advised the Proprietor of the Union Course (who was the first to 
offer an Extra Purse) not to do so, and we have his authority for stating that in 
no event will Fashion run for any one of those offered by the Proprietors of the 
Eagle, Union, or Mount Vernon Courses. Fashion if she runs at all, over either 
of the Courses named, will only run for the Club Purses usually given. Even 
if she goes to Alexandria she will not accept the $1500 Extra offered to her, by 
Mr. Mersuon. Consequently she will not be entered in advance for any one 
of the different Extra Purses offered ; her owner will not consent that she be 
“ tied up” by such an entry for one moment. 

Fashion is for sale at $12,000—the same sum that was demanded for her be- 
fore she ran against Boston. If her friends had purchased her last Spring they 
would have made ‘‘a good thing ’’ of it. Her owner is opposed to establishing 
such a precedent as that of giving an extra purse to bring particular horses to- 
gether, and so long as he is held responsible by the Sporting World for the 
management of his mare, he certainly is entitled to the free exercise of his own 
judgment in the premises. 

It is currently reported about town that Cel. Wire, the owner of Blue Dick, 
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has taken him out of Col. Jounson’s stable, for the purpose of making a cam- 
paign with him in Western Virginia, but we do not vouch for the truth uf the 
rumor. 

On the whole, with the lights now before us, we repeat the expression of our 
conviction, that Fashion will go South! 

P.S. The matter appears to be settled that Fasnion and Boston will meet 
at Baltimore! Xendall’s meeting commences on the 3d Tuesday, 18th of Uct., 
so that it may be confidently anticipated that on Friday, the 21st, Boston and 
Fashion, with some others, likely enough, will start for the regular Jockey 
Club purse for Four, mile heats. 





The Northern Stables are all doing well, and if none of the cracks give way 
in their trials—which have not yet commenced—we shall have fine spurt. Mr. 
Lairp has Fashion, Mariner, Clarion, Cazsar, and two others going. Young Van 
Mater has four young things up for Capt. Stockton, two of which are of high 
promise. Mr. Lioyp has the own brother to Hornblower and three others. 
Mr. Toms has up a string of six, with Charlotte Cushman at its head. Mr. 
HE win@s, also, and several other trainers, have stables up. 

From Long Island, too, the reports are equally favorable. Maj. Jones’ lot, 
comprising Treasurer, Young Dove, and two more, are in the hands of * Billy’ 
Saxter, and going finely. ALrren Conover has up Mr. Livineston's Columbia, 
a very superb mare, who is filled out and vastly improved, Mr. R. L. Stevens’ 
Heiress, and several others. The two Priam fillies of Capt. S. are in training 
“‘at home.” There are several “ singed cats” in exercise on the different ‘* sand 
tracks’’ about the Island, and ‘ any quantity” of ‘* sucker horses.” 





Death of General Emory, of Maryland.—It is with the deepest regret that 
we announce the death of Gen. Taomas Emory, of Centreville, Eastern Shore, 
Md., of pulmonary consumptiun. Gen. E. for several years has been one of the 
leading breeders and turfmen of the country, and was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the American Turf. He was the breeder, and at the time of his 
death, the owner, of Lady Chfden, Grecian Princess, and other celebrated 
horses. The National Intelligencer, speaking of him, remarks to the following 
effect :— 

‘He was a highly esteemed citizen of Maryland, and had frequently repre- 
sented his native county in the House of Delegates, and had also served in the 
Senate of the State, and as one of the Executive Council of the Governor under 
the old Constitution, besides filling many other important public stations, the 
duties of which were performed with the strictest integrity.” 





Eclipse in the Market !—Mr. Wa. Doon, of Georgetown, Ky., the “ Agent 
of Col. Wa. R. Jounson, of Virginia,” advertises for sale, Eclipse, Mons. 
Tonson, Sidi Hamet, and some fine Brood Mares stinted to Eclipse and Job. 
If not previously disposed of at private sale, they were to have been sold at auc- 
tion at Lexington, on the four mile day of the races—that is, on Saturday, the 
24:h Sept. Mr. D. in his advertisement remarks of Eclipse, who was twenty- 
eight years old on the 24th of May last, that, 

‘He is in fine health and vigor, having the appearance of his youthful days. 
Perhaps a horse of the same constitution never was seen or heard of before, as 
he is now as capable of doing as good work as any horse in the country. That 
Eclipse has been the most successful an‘ prefitable stallion that was ever offer- 
ed to the public, few will doubt, having every year, with one exception only, 
met with unprecedented success. Tne great reputation of hia stock, down to 
the third generation ; the brilliant performance of his colts last spring, and the 
high confidence that is placed upon them, shows there is every prospect that he 
will meet with the same patronage he has always received.” 

Mons. Tonson is twenty-one years old, and Sidi Hamet thirteen ; the 
Brood Mares are not described nor named. Mr. D. concludes in the following 
terms :— 

“The above Stock are offered for sale, although a part of them are a source 
of great profit, because Col. Johnson has a large investment in the same kind 
of property, and being unable from the great distance that separates them to 
give that undivided attention which they naturally require.” 

VOL. XIII. 82 
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The Cracks of South Alabama.—A letter from Hayneville, Ala., under date 
of the 30th Aug., informs us that the Produce Stakes there have tilled remarkably 
well. The writer goes on to say that 

‘* The ensuing campaign bids fair to be a very brilliant one, as there are more 
horses in training this season than usual, and among them cracks of no ordinary 
pretensions. Herewith I give you a list of the principal stables now in train- 
ing, and that will be at these races. 

M. L. Hamonp has nine in his string, viz.: Nat Bradford, by Bertrand, out 
of Morocco Slipper ; Hannah Harris, own sister to John Bascombe ; Nancy 
Clarke, own sister to Nat Bradfurd—a good one, you know—Hammond, by 
Wild Bill, out of Bascombe’s dam; Dr. Wilson, by Bascombe, out of Bolivia; 
Little Prince, own brother to Dr. Wilson ; Madelin Lester, b. f , by Tarquin, 
out of Imp. Sarah by Sarpedon; Yankee doodle, b.c. by Imp. Chateau Mar- 
gaux; Lowndes, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 

Judge Hunter has seven up, and at their head Mary Thomas, by Imp. Con- 
sol, dam by Randolph’s Roanoke; Thornhill, by Imp. Glencoe out of Imp. 
Pickle by Emilius ; Minett, by Imp Sarpedon. out of Polly Kennedy ; Glenara, 
by Imp. Glencoe, ous of Kitty Clover; Tattersall, by Imp Emancipation, 
out of Volney’s dam; Graton, by Imp. Chateau Margaux out of Eastern Mary ; 
Bay Colt, by Imp. Luzborough. 

Gen. Scott has six, among them are Olympus, Cherry Bounce, and some, 
young things. 

Mary Thomas and Nat Bradford will likely come together here, (Hayne- 
ville,) and at Montgomery, vn the following week. 

Col. Crowe. and Myers’ stables will go on to the Augusta and Charleston 
races, and it is the intention of Judge Hunter to give —— a taste of Mary 
Thomas’ quality. S. and H. 

Trustee.—This fine stallion, the sire of Fashion and other good ones, has 
covered fifty-two ‘* pay mares” this season in Virginia. His owner (WALTER 
Livineston, Esq , of Richmond, Staten Island,) hae determined to send him to 
Kentucky this Fall, in compliance with the general and urgent request of the 
breeders and turfmen of that State. He will probably stand in the immediate 
vicinity of Lexington next vear. We have before us a list of the mares bred 
to him this season, among which are the following favorites :— 

Col. F. Thompson’s Ninon de |’Enclos, the dam of Kitty Harris, Maria 
Louisa, the dam of Register; also Rowena, Lilly, and two others; Wm. F 
Wickham’s dams of Eutaw, Buccaneer, Bandit, etc. ; Nicholas Biddle’s Kate 
Kearney ; Robt. L. Stevens’ Polly Hopkins; Dr. J. McClellan’s Mary Blunt, 
half sister to John Blount ; Mr. Marshall’s Betsey Andrew ; James Lung’s Flir- 
tilla, jr.,the dam of Cassandra, etc.; Col Noland’s Lily, and Mr. Berkeley’s 
Hardinia: R. B. White’s dam of Moscow, Philip, Jack Pendleton, etc. : Col. 
C. G. Hunter’s Ariel, and four others: Col. P. M. Bryan’s Vashti ; Col. R. 
W. Carter’s Ariadne ; Col. Robt. B. Corbin’s My Lady, the dam of Passenger, 
etc. ; Maj. J. P. Corbin’s dam of Laneville ; Col. W. L. White’s Sally Harris, 
and 3 others. 


Cadmus gone to Canada —The breeders and turfmen oa the other side of 
‘the Line” will be glad to hear that Mr. Cosrer’s fine horse Cadmus, has 
left here for Toronto, under the charge of Mr. A De Grassg, recently con- 
nected with this office. Cadmus will stard at Carrisbrooke Mills, on the river 
Don, four miles from the city of Toronto—the residence of Capt. De Grasse. 
He is the best horse on the score of blood, of form, and of performance, that has 
crossed “ the line” from ‘the States.’’ He is by the renowned Eclipse out of 
Di: Vernor, by Ball’s Florizel, the sire of Boston’s dam, and was a distinguish- 
ed winner un our most fashionable courses. 











Rifle Shooting.—A match has lately come off in Georgia, between the Rifle 
Club of Savannah, and the Leather Stocking Club of Macon. Each Club se- 
lected eight members to make twelve shots each, on their respective shooting 
grounds uader the superintendence of two judges, the aggregate measurement 
from the centres of each 96 shots, to decide the prize. The following is the 
official report :— 

To the Editors of the Savannah Republican.—Gentlemen.—As requested, I 
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hand you the result of the shooting match. vetween the ‘“ Leather Stocking 
Rifle Club,” of Macon, and the ** Savannah R fle Club.” The shooting by the 
first named took place on the 21st July, and by the latter on the 23d 
Respectfully yours, Wm. P. Bowen, Pres Sav. R. Club. 

Match with the Rifles between the Leather Stocking Club of Macon and 
Savannah Club. Distance 120 yards—shooting off hand. Eight members a 
side, fired 12 balls each. 

Leather Stocaing Club—96 balls fired—94 hits. Aggregate of the 94 hits, 
508 7 16 inches. Nearest 12 shots by one member 46 3 16 inches. 

Savannah Club—96 balls fired—96 hits. Aggregate of the 96 hits, 514 
inches and 1-16. Nearest 12 shots—by one member— 40 13-16 inches. 

The Savannah Club has beaten the match. The prize contended for, a sil- 
ver Goblet or Rifle, (value $75,) at the option of the winning Club. 





Mr Editor.—We had rare Sport and excellent Shooting at Hoboken last 
Thursday, (Sept. 8.) Ten prizes were shot for, consisting of Goblets, 
Watches, Breastpins, &c. &c. &c. 

The shooting was with the rifle, off-hand, at a distance of 140 measured 
yards, 50 chances, 3 shots to a chance, string or aggregate measure. 

The best 3 shots measured 5 5 8 inches, the 2d best 3 shots measured 7 7.8 
inches, the 3d best 9 inches, the 4th best 9 1-2 the 5th, 10, the 6th 10 3.4, the 

th 11 1-2. the 8th 14. the 9th 14 5.8, the 10th 15 3-4 inches. 

By giving this a place in your very valuable and interesting Journal, you will 
oblige many Rifle Shooters. LeaTHER STOCKING, JUN. 

New Y rk, Sept. 12, 1842. 





Rost. L. Stevens, Esq., of this city, in consequence of his numerous engage- 
ments, offers for sale his entire Racing Stud, comprising some of the best blood 
of this country and of England. Mr. S., it is well known, is at this time en- 
gaged upon an immense Steam Battery which he is building for Government 
fur the defence of the harbor of this city. 





Sale of Racing Stock in Canada.—The recent Treaty concluded between 
this Government and Great Britain will “ not set ” the Canadian Turf “‘ forward 
any,” as the crack regiments are to be immediately ordered home. Many of 
the Officers, since they have been stationed in Canada, have collected stables, 
which they are now obliged to dispose of. Among others, Capt. SHir.ey, of 
the 7th Hussars, has particularly distinguished himself as a leading turfman, and 
we see by the papers, that in consequence of his immediate return to England, 
his estaolishment was to be sold, without reserve, on Saturday, the 24th ult., at 
the Montreal Tattersalls It comprises the following horses :— 

The Queen, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Maid of Oaks by Hickory, 8 yrs. 

Emigrant, Imported (late Hopeful), by Souvenir, 7 yrs. 

Tempest, by Imp. Trustee, out of Janette, own sister to Sir Charles, and the 
dam ef Fordham, &c. &c., 4 yrs. 

Midas, by Eclipse, dam by Bussorah, 9 yrs. 

Balloon, by Timoleon, 6 yrs. 

Saint Rose, (the celebrated trotting mare,) aged. 

Josette ard Lisette, grey ponies, well matched, fast trotters, 4 yrs. 





Proposed Importation of Camets.—After having imported every variety of 
the breed of horses, cattle, and sheep, indeed, almost every useful animal among 
the ** beasts of the field,’’ in Europe or Asia, it is now suggested to our coun- 
trymen to make a trial of the Camel. A correspondent of the ‘* Genessee (N. 
Y.) Farmer,” a native of Russia, who has passed many years of his life in that 
portion of the Empire bordering on the Ural and Volga rivers, suggests that the 
Camel would prove a most valuable animal for burden in those prairies, and es- 
pecially for traversing the country in the Far West, where water is sometimes 
not found for days. He says that camels, in the unsettled country, would be 
found good to carry mails and convey intelligence. Their speed is great, 120 
miles being a common day’s travel for speedy animals, and that the breeding of 
camels would not be more expensive than horses. They may be obtained on 
the Black Sea, and the writer suggests if Agricultural Societies would import 
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a few pairs, they would cunfer a great advantage on this country. From 600 
to 1000 pounds, with a rider, is a common load for the camel; and the common- 
est herbage, even weeds and twigs, will suffice for their sustenance while endu - 
ring the severest labors. Mr. Cotman, the editor of the ‘‘ Farmer,” is disposed 
to think the foregoing statements worthy of consideration. He says :— 

“The facts given in respect to the speed of the camel, their strength and 
capacity for burden, their endurance of fatigue, and the cheapness of their sup- 
port, are well established. ‘They are as susceptible of training as the horse. 
They are of a mild and peaceable disposition, and live toa great age. We had 
supposed that they could not endure our climate, but the statement of the writer 
of this letter shows that it is otherwise. That they would be useful on the 
prairies and in the long journeys now constantly undertaken in the vast and un- 
settled plains towards the Rocky Mountains, into Mexico, and other territories, 
now and likely to remain impenetrable by carriages, it would seem but reasona- 
ble to believe.” 


A gentleman from Carolina informs us that Col. Hampron has Monarch in 
training again, with every prospect of success. If his leg stands the Charleston 
Jockey Club will repeat their invitation to Fashion, Boston, Reel, and other 
rival Champions. Monarch never lust a heat while on the Turf, and South Caro- 
linians have more confidence in him than in any horse ever owned in that 
State. 


A Chance to obtain Fine Stock.—Among the stock that will be offered at 
Public Sale, at the American Institute, we are authorised to say will be that of 
Dr. Joun A. Poon, of New Jersey, one of the most eminent of our breeders. 
Among them are some very choice Imported Durham Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 
that have taken prizes at a number of different Fairs. He has also some very 
fine Jacks and Jennets for sale. 

T. Van Swearincen, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., has sold to Mr. W. M. P. 
Greer, his b. f. Ida, 5y Woodpecker, out of Darnley’s dam, 3 years old, for 
$1,500. 














TIME OF THE RACES AT GOODWOOD. 


BY J. PRESCOTT HALL, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


























RACE. WINNER. DISTANCE. TIME. 
Craven Stakes......... Dissedd 2.10 see 1 mile and a quarter 2m.19 secs. 
Drawing Room Stakes.. Envoy ......... 2 miles anda qr.... 3 514 
Gratwicke Stakes ..... Robt. De Gorham 1 mile and a half.. 2 52 
Goodwood Club .....-. The Tiger ..... - 1 mile and aquarter 2 27 
Match,1000........... Charles X[I.:... 2 milesand threeqrs 5 4 
Queen's Plate........- Vibration ...... 3 miles and five furis 7 132 
Stewards’ Cup ......-.. Lady Adela .... 3quartersof a mile. 1 17 
Stand Plate.........-.. The Currier .... 1 mile (lst heat).... 2 3} 
nang PROG eae (2d heat) ..... 1 47} 

iemenenies w+. ——(3d heat)..... 1 562 
Goodwood Stakes...... Retriever....... 2 miles and three qrs 4 54 
Cowdray Stakes ....... Ceci! ........-- 3 quarters of amile. 1 234 
Members’ Plate ....... The Young-un... once round........ 5 44 
Sweepstakes of 25 each. Dead heat....... 3 quarters of amile. 1 194 
Molecomb Stakes.... .. The Caster ..... ll) nustacchudess 1 234 
D of Richmond's Plate Camelino ....... DR GUNS osceaceances 1 492 
Goodwood Cup ....... Charles XII ..... 2 milesand three qrs 4 57 
March Stakes (lst class) African ........- 3 quarters ofamile. 1 214 
Ditto (2d class) ....... ee CMP cts vicecss 1 23 
Nassau Stakes........ Dil-bar.......... lmile........ .2-. 1 49 
Chesterfield Cup. ..... Retriever........ 1 mile and a quarter. 2 204 


Taking the rate throughout Retriever ran the first two miles in 3 min. 34 
secs , which is quicker by 7 secs. than the fastest two miles (Grey Eagle’s) 
ever ran in America. The Chesterfield Cup, although a shorter length, was 
much slower. We suspect that many of the Goodwood courses are either 
above or under the nominal distance—would it not be as well to have them 
measured ? 









































